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WHAT HAPPENED ? 


A man was killed. . . 42 years old, married, three 


children. Struck by a black Buick sedan, license number . . . 


These are the facts about what happened, but they do not explain how and 
why it happened! Knowing what happened is not enough. What can be done to 
prevent future accidents through selective enforcement and other traffic safety 
programs depends upon knowing how and why the accident happened. The 
answer to these questions can be found only through sound, thorough accident 
investigation. 


The TRAFFIC ACCIDENT INVESTIGATOR’S MANUAL was developed 
by the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University as a training text for acci- 
dent investigation. It contains the most complete and detailed presentation of 
this subject published today. It has earned a national and international reputa- 
tion as the standard work in this field. Over 20,000 copies have been sold and 
are used today in police training courses and as reference manuals by police 
accident investigators, insurance investigators, safety officials, and others. 


Its 35 chapters cover the concrete operational problems of the accident in- 
vestigator as he faces the challenge of determining how and why the accident 
happened. Specific technical matters are illustrated by 352 photos, drawings, 
tables, and charts. Some of the important subjects covered are: Accident Recon- 
struction, Analysis to Determine Causes, What the Road Shows, What the 
Vehicle Shows. 


eum TRAFFIC ACCIDENT 


MANUAL 


Simm §=|NVESTIGATOR’S MANUAL 


2 617 PAGES, CLOTHBOUND $7.50 


(20 per cent discount on all orders of 25 or more copies.) 


Send in your order now, we will bill you later 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 


1804 Hinman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 





Briefly... 


THE URBAN HIGHWAY Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Public Roads 
has requested its regional and divi- 
sion engineers to take an inventory 
of the present planning situation in 
each urban community within their 
respective jurisdictions. This action 
is a follow-up to Commissioner 
Armstrong’s earlier call for the 
bureau’s field offices to take what- 
ever steps are necessary to attain a 
current and realistic urban arterial 
highway plan for each urban area 
in the nation. 


IN LONDON, ENGLAND, author- 
ities are considering a plan to build 
elevated sidewalks, 16 feet or more 
above street level. This is part of 
a multi-level traffic circulation sys- 
tem which would separate motorists 
and pedestrians from the same level 
of movement. 


OFFICIALS from all over the 
world will gather in Chicago for the 
1960 International Municipal Work- 
shop on Parking which will be held 
in August at Chicago’s Sherman 
Hotel. Mayor Richard J. Daley will 
be official host to the 400 parking 
officials who are expected to attend. 
Invitations have been extended to 
mayors, governors and _ parking 
authority heads throughout the 
world. Special exhibits showing the 
latest innovations in parking will be 
open to the public to acquaint them 
with the progress Chicago has made 
in its parking program. 


A PROPOSAL under which more 
motorists involved in fatal accidents 
could be charged with negligent 
homicide may be submitted to the 
1961 lowa Legislature. State Public 
Safety Commissioner Donald Stat- 
ton said he was considering pro- 
posing a negligent homicide law, 
which in other states now provides 
up to $1,000 fine, a year in jail, or 
(Continued on page 4) 
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EE clhito: 


SELECTING AN 
OFFICER FOR 
TRAINING 


WHAT ARE the kinds of things which 
normally govern the selection of a police 
officer to be sent for training of the type 
offered outside the department itself, 
training such as that provided by the 
Traffic Institute, the National Academy, 
the Southern Police Institute, or other 
similar institutions? 

On the basis of what criteria is a par- 
ticular man chosen? Intelligence? Experi- 
ence? Prior level of education? Popularity 
with the chief? Popularity with other men 
in the department? Popularity with the 
mayor? All of these? 

It should be remembered that instruc- 
tion given at such institutions as the 
Traffic Institute is different from that con- 
ventionally offered in a departmental in- 
service training program. Thus the reason 
for seeking training outside the depart- 
ment should itself be properly distin- 
guished. There are many specific differ- 
ences, but perhaps the most important is 
that departmental training, for the most 
part, is limited to the treatment of opera- 
tional-level problems; training at the In- 
stitute is predominantly directed toward 
the administrative and supervisory levels. 
Hence training should be visualized as an 
administrative tool, designed to be used 
to solve departmental problems and to 
satisfy departmental requirements. 

The selection of a candidate for such 
special training should be dominated by 
down-to-earth common business sense. 

Many officers will seek the opportunity 
to get special training. They have a desire 
to succeed and show substantial interest 
in the department. But the best interest 
of the department is a critical factor, and 
the exercise of judicious care in the choice 
of men to send can mean the difference 
between real benefits to the department 
and, in extreme instances, an almost total 
waste of the training expenditure. 


It might be useful to examine some of 


the qualities which should be sought in a 
prospective candidate for training in the 
hope that the selection could be made 
with a greater assurance that the invest- 
ment in time and money would yield the 
highest possible return. 

The experience of the Traffic Institute 
shows that there are a number of char- 
acteristics which, when they appear in 
men sent for training, tend to result in 
greater ultimate benefit to the department, 
as well as the man. One of the most 
fundamental of these attributes is that 
the applicant is strongly motivated in the 
direction of training—that is, he sees job 
instruction at a professional level as a 
good thing. 

A second important quality is loyalty 
to his department’s objectives and pro- 
gram, along with sincere dedication to 
his assignment and a belief that additional 
training at the higher administrative levels 
must be put to full use in order for it to 
be most beneficial to his organization. 


Potential Ability Needed 

A third desirable characteristic is that 
an applicant have potential ability in 
excess of his present level of performance. 

It is not our purpose here to list all of 
the qualities which would ideally be 
present in every man selected to be given 
Institute-type training. Rather, it is our 
purpose to point to the need for reason- 
able care in this selection, so that the 
greatest possible advantage may accrue 
both to the man and to the department. 

The general quality to look for, then, in 
a prospective candidate for the type of 
training under discussion is that of com- 
petence to make good use of the train- 
ing, primarily in behalf of the aims and 
program of the department. This quality 
permits the man to function in the under- 
standing that the training he receives is 
intended to serve a larger purpose than 
his own personal advancement. 

Rather than being simply a_presup- 
posed, but vague and undefined blessing, 
the training experience gained must pro- 
duce identifiable and tangible benefits for 
the organization, in the framework both 
of economy and of improved police serv- 
ice to the community. * 
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KB170-KB380 SERIES 
traffic signals 


OFFER MAXIMUM 
FES AESCEET YT... 


Through EAGLE'S NEW 
section DESIGN 


Eagle’s New KB170 Series (8” signals) and 
KB380 Series (12” signals) signal sections 
are perfectly matched in appearance and 
may be freely interchanged in assembly. 
Complete signals have clean, modern ap- 
pearance with all sections in line, whether 
made up of all 8” sections, all 12” sections, 
or a combination of 8 and 12 inch sections. 


QUALITY FEATURES THAT 
ASSURE A BETTER SIGNAL 


@ Matched Section Design for 8” and 12” 
Signals 


® All Sections Die Cast Aluminum with In- 
tegral Closed Ends — 8” and 12” Signals 

@ Neoprene Gaskets Throughout 

@ Silvered Glass or Alzak Reflectors 

@ Anti-Sun Phantom Optical Unit 

FOR FULL INFORMATION 

ADDRESS DEPT. TDR-560 
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Cliad skid pan helps teach treop- 
ers to control patrot cars: Page 4 


Traffic Digest and Review, the pro- 
fessional journal of the traffic field, 
is must reading every month for 
anyone concerned with street and 
highway traffic. Articles by Traffic 
Institute staff members and other 
outstanding authorities keep you in- 
formed on the latest developments 
in enforcement, accident investiga- 
tion, research, adjudication, motor 
vehicle administration, and traffic 
engineering. If you are not now a 
subscriber, mail in the coupon be- 
low and get your own personal copy 
every month. 


MAIL TO: TRAFFIC DIGEST & REVIEW 
1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Enter my subscription to Trafic Digest & Review for 
One year (12 issues) at $5 
] Two years (24 issues) at $9 
] | am a subscriber, add the above to my present sub 
scriptior 
Name 


Dept 


Address 


Briefly... 


(Continued from page 1) 


both. Such a law would apply to drivers 
who violate a traffic law in accidents in- 
volving a fatality. At present a motorist 
in lowa can be charged with manslaughter 
only if “willful or wanton misconduct” 
or drunk driving is involved. 


PYKE JOHNSON, consultant and former 
president of the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation, has been elected Chairman of the 
Highway Research Board for 1960. He 
succeeded Harmer E. Davis, director of 
the California Institute of Transportation 
and Traffic Engineering. The Board is 
organized under the National Research 
Council—National Academy of Sciences 


COMPULSORY vehicle inspection laws 
for every state have been urged by Tom 
C. Clark, associate justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. Speaking at an Auto In- 
dustries Highway Safety Committee 
luncheon in Washington, Justice Clark 
also recommended an intensified driver- 
education program and improved traffic 
courts as a means of reducing highway 
deaths and injuries. 


NEW YORK STATE EMPLOYEES 
have been ordered to use seat belts when 
driving state vehicles, according to the 
International City Managers’ Association. 
Few employees except state police had 
been using the belts, reports indicated, 
although studies show they cut fatalities 
and major injuries in accidents more than 
50 percent. 


THOMAS N. BOATE, manager of the 
accident prevention department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, has been named by the American 
Museum of Safety as recipient of the 
Arthur Williams Memorial Medal for 
“leadership in traffic safety.” The citation, 
presented at the banquet of the Greater 
New York Safety Council’s annual Con- 
gress and Exposition, points to “more 
than thirty years of devoted service to 
the cause of safety” in the United States. 
Mr. Boate’s traffic safety experience 
covers local and state governmental fields 
as well as extensive national activities. 
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HE PLAYS IT SAFE 


... AND SURE! 


Traffic accident investigation calls for alertness in more ways than 


one. While compiling data for his report, such as measuring skid 
marks, the patrolman himself is exposed to potential traffic danger. 
This is one reason why we believe the Rolatape 200 Measuring 
Wheel should be a part of every traffic patrolman’s kit. For the 
Rolatape automatically and accurately records measurements in 
feet and inches as it is rolled along ... The patrolman always 
remains upright and alert to surrounding conditions. Because of 
these safe and sure features, the Rolatape is now being used reg- 
ularly by scores of law enforcement agencies from coast-to-coast, 
and the list is steadily growing. Write us today and we'll promptly 


send complete information. No obligation, of course. 


1741 14th Street ROLA TAPE. Inc Santa Monica, Calif. 


Manufacturers of the Nation's Most Complete Line of Measuring Wheels. 
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POLICING BRITAIN’S FIRST 


A force of specially trained and equipped officers from five counties coop- 
erates in patrolling the new 75-mile London-Birmingham Motorway 


BY SUPT. F. W. PRITCHARD 


Traffic Department 
Hertfordshire Constabulary 
Hatfield, England 


B rirain’s first superhighway, the Lon- 
don-Birmingham Motorway, known as 
M.1, which was constructed over a period 
of 19 months, was opened by the British 
Minister of Transport last November. 

It is 75 miles long with two three-lane 
carriageways separated by a median strip 
13 feet wide. The carriageways are 36 
feet wide with an additional 8 foot wide 
breakdown strip termed a ‘hard shoulder.’ 
The road passes through five counties, 
Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Northamptonshire, and War- 
wickshire. It constitutes the first part of a 
motorway system which in the next few 
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years will provide a network of motor- 
ways over the whole country. A great deal 
of the traffic it carries used to travel 
along the A.5 trunk road. Most of this 
road consists of alternate stretches of 
two-lane and three-lane single carriage- 
way and passes through large towns. 

The new road is maintained by the 
highway authority maintenance staffs of 
the various counties through which it 
passes and is likewise patrolled by police 
officers serving in the County Police 
Forces. 

Two service areas with fuelling, re- 
freshment, and parking facilities have 
been provided. Emergency repair service 
is provided to some extent by the service 
area staff, but to a much greater extent 
by private garages off the motorway. 

Emergency telephones are provided at 
one-mile intervals on each carriageway. 
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These are connected to police stations in 
the most conveniently situated towns. 
For instance, all the telephones on the 
Hertfordshire stretch are connected to 
St. Albans Police Station. 

Motorways being an entirely new 
thing in this country, a good deal of 
thought was given during the spring and 
summer of 1959 to the steps that ought 
to be taken by the police to ensure the 
highest degree of safety on the new high 
speed road. Perhaps before I deal with 
this matter it would be as well to outline 
briefly the British police set-up. 

There is no national force of any sort 
either for criminal detection, _ traffic 
patrol, or for any other purpose. The 


To train motorway patrol officers, county police 
agencies held realistic field exercises, as the 
smashed vehicles in this staged accident scene 
indicate. 


SUPER ROAD 


Metropolitan Police Force is the biggest 
in the country and covers the area from 
the center of London to about 20 miles 
outside it. Over the rest of the country 
each county and each large city has its 
own police force enforcing the national 
laws. Hertfordshire, for instance, is an 
area of about 640 square miles policed 
by 900 officers and men, some engaged 
on criminal detection work, some on 
traffic patrol, and the remainder on gen- 
eral police patrol duties. The traffic 
patrols consist of about equal numbers of 
cars and motorcycles. The crews are 
trained to a high standard of driving and 
are required to give special attention to 
the supervision of traffic and the enforce- 
ment of traffic law while at the same time 
dealing with any other police matter, 
such as the apprehension of criminals. 
Co-operation between forces is very close 
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and there is no rigid respect of boundaries 
when duties require otherwise. 

The chief constables of the five police 
forces concerned with traffic patrol on 
the new motorway agreed early in 1959 
that a study group should be sent to 
West Germany to examine and report on 
the German police methods on the auto- 
bahns there. The author was a member 
of a small party which went to West 
Germany in May and as a result of what 
we saw recommended, among other 
things, identical police vehicles, equip- 
ment, and methods for use on British 
Motorways and a special training course 
for police officers who would be patrol- 
ling them. 


The Patrol Cars and Their Equipment 


British police patrol cars are usually 
black in color and carry only a limited 
amount of equipment as the cars are of 
saloon design and the wireless sets and 
anything else needed have to be carried 
in the boot (trunk). The cars used on 
motorway patrol are white shooting 
brakes (small, four door station wagon 
type) with front bench seat only and 
they carry the equipment shown in the 
photograph. This equipment consists of 
the items shown below: 

General Equipment: Wireless trans- 
mitter/receiver; reflective “police” sign; 
tool kit; towrope; two blankets; broom; 
reflective belt and armlets (2); one pow- 
orful beam lamp with detachable red 
glass; one SO’ tape-measure; fire extin- 
guisher; bosch police car roof lamp; 
lighted “stop” sign; crow bar; first aid kit 


A surprisingly large amount of equipment 
is packed into the compact station wagons 
used as patrol vehicles on the new super 
highway. 


Accident 





A motorway patrol officer simulates radio 
call to headquarters for wrecker and am- 
bulance during training exercise. 


(including two long splints); two pairs 
wellington boots; shovel; marking crayon: 
lifting jack and metal mat; two powerful 
handlamps; hammer and steel pegs (to 
hold down warning signs in wind). 

Warning Signs: Two “accident” signs 
(placed 900 yards from accident); two 
“slow” signs (placed 300 yards from 
accident); six flares; “wide load” sign; 
two “no overtaking” signs (placed 600 
yards from accident); six accident warn- 
ing lamps and 12 rubber cones (used to 
guide traffic diagonally past the obstruc- 
tion); one flashing red lamp; marchal 
horn; two acetylene flares. 


Each of the County Police Forces pro- 
vides a constant patrol by one car on the 
stretch of road for which it is respon- 
sible, so on a 75 mile journey a driver 
might see five patrols. 


Training the Patrol Car Crews 


The author was given the duty of or- 
ganizing training courses for motorway 
patrol officers from the five counties. 
The police station lecture room at Hemel 
Hempstead, Hertfordshire, was set aside 
for these courses and a staff of one In- 
spector and two Sergeants was provided 
to help with the arrangements. We set 
out the lecture room with all the models, 
maps, plans and information we could 
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obtain from the Ministry of Transport, 
the contractors building the road and any 
books and publications we could find. 

A pilot course for 20 Hertfordshire 
officers was held from August 24 to Sep- 
tember 4th. 

In addition to these lectures the stu- 
dents were taken on a tour of a portion 
of the motorway which was by that 
time largely complete. They took part 
in discussions on the special problems 
that might be expected on the motorway 
and the best way of handling them, and 
they were also given four three-hour 
periods of practical exercises dealing with 
vehicle accidents on the motorway. 


Instructions Revised 


After the pilot course, a week was 
spent in revising instruction notes to 
bring them into line with experience and 
ideas resulting from the course. The 
only alteration to the syllabus, though 
a most important one, was to introduce 
a talk by the Gound Safety Officer of the 
U.S. 3rd Air Force who spoke to the 
next three courses on the subject of 
“American Motorways.” His contribu- 
tion was extremely valuable. 

As will be seen, much of the instruc- 
tion was of a general nature and had no 
immediate relationship to police duties. 
All of it was, however, interesting and 
most of it of very definite value in dis- 
cussion. 

The practical exercises naturally called 
forth the greatest enthusiasm. 

Each training class participated in two 
exercises held on London Colney By- 
Pass Road, which is a part of the A. 6 
trunk road from London to Carlisle. One 
exercise was held in daylight, the other 
in darkness. Two exercises were held 
on the Motorway, again one in daylight, 
the other in darkness. London Colney 
By-Pass Road is a two-mile length of 
dual carriageway with no junctions ex- 
cept those at the two ends and with a 
median strip about 15’ across and a level 
stretch of grass on the nearside of each 
carriageway. It carries a heavy weight of 
traffic and was, therefore, ideal for motor- 
way exercises. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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JUDGMENTS about performance 
on a driving test are the primary task of 
the examiner giving such a test. If he 
cannot evaluate performance §satisfac- 
torily, he is wasting time trying to give 
driving tests. 

In the following section specific rules 
are given for evaluating driver perform- 
ance. These will be arranged under the 
following topics: 

1. Circumstances warranting disquali- 

fication. 

2. Scoring. 

3. Failure on skill tests. 

4. Road test scoring. 

5. Traffic test scoring. 


Disqualifying Circumstances 


During the driving test the driver may 
do something, or fail to do something, 
which either disqualifies him at once, or 
makes it risky to continue the test. There 
are five such situations. As soon as any 
one of them occurs, the driver is dis- 
qualified. In some of these, you must 
stop the test and, if there is any hazard 
involved in returning to the starting 
point, leave the vehicle where it is pend- 
ing arrangements for safe removal. 

Here are the five conditions for 
disqualification: 

1. An accident. 

a. Any accident, however minor 
and regardless of who is respon- 
sible if it occurs under the 
following conditions: 

Any contact with 
vehicle (except as 
under “‘b,” below). 
Any contact with fixed ob- 
jects not otherwise covered in 
regulations. 

Any contact with a pedestrian 
except as the result of deli- 
berate action on the part of 
the pedestrian. 

Knocking over or breaking 
off parking standards on 
parallel parking test. 

b. Not to be counted as accidents: 
Light bumper contacts with 
other bumpers or fixed ob- 
jects which might occur in 
parking. 
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another 
listed 


GIVING 

AND SCORING 
DRIVER 

ROAD TESTS 


Guides for evaluating performance 
are discussed in de- 
tail for examiners and teachers 


BY J. STANNARD BAKER 


Director of Research and Development 
and GLENN V. CARMICHAEL 
Assistant Director of Training 

The Traffic Institute 


SECOND OF TWO PARTS 


Collisions while the driver is 
parked or standing waiting 
for traffic or a traffic light. 

If the applicant’s vehicle is disabled as 

a result of “non-accident” situation the 
test is discontinued but considered incom- 
plete. The driver is not disqualified. 

2. Dangerous action. 

a. Any action of such a nature that 
an accident is prevented only by 
evasive action on the part of 
another driver or pedestrian. 
Action in which the examiner 
must aid in controlling the ve- 
hicle by taking hold of the 
steering wheel or applying brakes. 
Stalling the vehicle in a busy 
intersection so as to obstruct 
traffic. 

Driving one or more wheels over 
the curb or onto the sidewalk. 
clear violation of the law. 

Any act for which the driver 
might be cited as a violator. 
Any act which might make him 
liable for damages in the event 
of an accident. 
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4. Lack of cooperation or refusal to 
perform. 
a. Refusing to attempt any maneu- 
ver. 
b. Repeated failure to follow in- 
structions. 
>. Offering of bribes or gratuities. 
Disputing or arguing with re- 
spect to a scoring. This does not 
include a simple discussion of 
scoring methods. 
e. Accusing examiner of discrimi- 
nating against him. 
5. Failure to meet scoring standard. 


Failure on Skill Tests 


Skill tests should be the first of three 
kinds of driving tests to be given. They 
involve driving maneuvers such as start- 
ing the vehicle, quick stops, backing, 
parking, and turning around, and disclose 
whether the driver can make the car do 
what he wants it to do. 

Acceptable performance on skill tests 
is a primary requirement. These tests 
should be executed early in the driving 
tests and on an off-street area. This partly 
because it is inadvisable to take a driver 
into traffic unless you know he can 
operate his vehicle correctly, and partly 
because the poorly prepared driver is 
likely to fail the skill test and no time 
will be wasted in scoring the subsequent 
traffic road tests. The reason for this re- 
quirement is exactly the same as the 
reason for requiring an applicant to 
prove that he has the necessary physical 
ability and basic knowledge to be licensed 
as a learner—a license which permits 
him to practice driving on public ways. 

If the driver is disqualified on the skill 
test for any reason, including percentage 
score, do not continue with the road and 
traffic driving tests. 

Many things will be observed during 
the driving tests. The following is a 
resume of the significant items in driver 


Proper path for a turning vehicle is illus- 
trated by white areas in drawings at right. 
Part of the vehicle in shaded areas indi- 
cates driver needs improvement. If all of 
the car enters heavily shaded area, driver 
should be failed at once. 
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PROPER 
PATH 





Left turn from two-lane, one-way road 
into two-lane, two-way road. 











PROPER 
PATH 


Left turn from two-lane road intq 
four-lane divided road. 


PROPER PATH 





Simple right turn around ‘‘rounded 
corner. 
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Left turn from four-lane, undivided 
road into two-lane road. 


Left turn from four-lane divided road 
into four-lane divided road. 


PROPER PATH 





| 

| 
Simple right turn around ‘‘square’’ 
corner. 
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PROPER PATH 


Left turn from two-lane road into 
four-lane undivided road. 


ONE WAY _/ \, 


pa 


PROPER 
PATH 


ONE WAY 





Left turn from two-lane, one-way 
road into two-lane, one-way road. 


tne 


“PROPER / 


PATH / 
PARKED 
CARS 





Right turn around parked vehicles 
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behavior and an indication of perform- 
ance standards. These may be designated 
as “good”, “needs improvement”, and 
“failure” for each. 


Start of the Skill Test 


The purpose of this skill test is to find 
out how familiar the driver is with his 
vehicle controls, whether he adjusts 
them properly before putting the car in 
motion, and whether he takes full pre- 
cautions before moving into the traffic 
stream. 

Instructions. Because many _ people 
have formed misapprehensions concern- 
ing a driving test, it is generally advis- 
able to explain to the applicant that he 
will not be required to do any unusual 
or difficult driving. It may be necessary 
to talk to a nervous applicant for a mo- 
ment about generalities in order to quiet 
his fears. When you feel he is ready, in- 
struct him to start the motor and drive 
straight ahead. 

Key points. Watch carefully to see 
whether the driver checks all controls 
before setting the car in motion. If appli- 
cant checks traffic first, then the controls, 
and then pulls out, he may be struck by 
a fast-moving car that has approached 
while he had been checking the controls. 
Intention signals are important. They may 
be given by hand or mechanical means. 
However, mechanical signals should be 
used only when they can be seen clearly 
by other drivers. For example, mechan- 
ical signals may not be seen readily by 
a vehicle pulling out of a parking space. 
It is suggested that the driver be required 
to demonstrate proper hand signals, but 
to use mechanical signals during the test. 


Scoring the Start 


Good. The driver checks all controls 
and adjusts them for the driving test; 
starts the motor without trouble; makes 
proper preparation for moving into traf- 
fic; selects the proper gears; checks all 
traffic; signals as needed; moves prompt- 
ly and safely into traffic; quickly selects 
the proper lane; shifts promptly into 
appropriate gears; and proceeds with the 
normal flow of traffic. 

Needs Improvement. The driver has 
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difficulty in selecting or setting the 
proper controls; lets the motor die and 
must restart; begins to pull out into 
traffic before it is safe to do so; drives 
too long in lower gears; does not select 
proper lane promptly; fails to check con- 
tinually on other traffic while moving 
into the proper lane. 

Fail. The driver is unable to operate 
the vehicle controls and as a result fails 
to get the motor started; does not check 
traffic and avoids an accident only be- 
cause other drivers take evasive action: 
refuses to place motor in proper gear and 
continues to drive at such low speeds as 
to constitute a hazard. 

Quick-Stop Test 

This is a test of the driver’s reaction 
time, his strength, and the adequacy of 
the vehicle brakes. From the standpoint 
of the examiner’s safety, it also indicates 
whether it is safe to continue with the 
rest of the test. 

Instructions. Phrase instructions clearly 
and simply, for example: “In the next 
block I want to check your brakes and 
your ability to stop the car quickly. | 
will watch behind to see that the way is 
clear. Then, when I say ‘stop,’ do so as 
quickly as you can. Lock the wheels it 
you can. Now drive at 20 miles per hour.” 
In giving the command use only the 
word “stop.” Be sure the driver under- 
stands what is expected of him before 
you give the command to stop. 

Key points. Look for any vehicles that 
may be following and brace yourself. No 
hand signal is required for the quick- 
stop. Do not give this test where cars are 
parked on both sides of the street. Do 
not give the test if streets are slippery 
or if the car is loaded with loose objects 
Watch the speedometer, applicant’s, feet. 
and following traffic. 


Scoring the Quick-Stop Test 

Good. The driver reacts promptly to 
the command; locks the wheels of the 
car; stops in 20 feet or does not 
allow the car to swerve; and remains in 
complete control of the car during the 
entire time of the test. 

Needs improvement. The driver is hes- 
itant about putting on the brakes; pumps 


less; 
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the brakes; releases and then reapplies 
the brakes; car is not stopped until it has 
traveled a distance of about 30 feet; car 
swerves slightly; driver tends to lose full 
command of the car during test; he ap- 
pears uncertain about making the quick- 
stop. 

Fail. The driver does not keep the 
trakes locked; car is not stopped within 
30 feet; car turns sidewise; vehicle brakes 
will not lock the wheels; driver becomes 
emotionally upset over the test; or dam- 
age is caused to other vehicles. 


Backing Test 


This is a skill test in driving backward 
in a straight line and is normally given 
immediately following the quick-stop, 
provided traffic conditions permit. 

Instructions. Say, “Please back straight 
down the street just as if you were back- 
ing out of a driveway.” Tell the driver 
to stop either when he has failed the 
test, or has traveled far enough to dem- 
onstrate his competence clearly. 

Key points. Give full credit for use of 
an outside rear-view mirror on vehicles 
in which it is not practical to look back. 
provided the mirror is adjusted properly 
and vision is not obscured. Make sure 
that it is safe to back the vehicle before 
you tell a driver to do so. Check to see 
whether a driver uses mirrors. Either 
looking out the door or through a window 
is permissible. 


Scoring the Backing Test 


Good. The driver backs at about five 
miles per hour; moves in a straight line; 
looks toward the rear during backing 
movement; keeps the car in gear; and is 
in control of the situation. 

Needs improvement. The driver backs 
too fast; allows speed to fluctuate con- 
siderably; weaves from side to side; 
alternates vision from front to rear; en- 
gages and disengages gears; and is gener- 
ally uncertain about the operation of the 
vehicle while moving backward. 

Fail. The driver refuses to look to the 
rear; loses control of the vehicle: backs 
into a curb; turns the car broadside in 
in the street; panics. 
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Parking Test 


This is a test of the driver’s coordina- 
tion, strength, judgment, and ability to 
park parallel to the curb. Parallel park- 
ing is an excellent measure of the driver’s 
over-all ability to control his vehicle 
properly and fitness for the remainder of 
the test. If he has slighted practicing this 
maneuver, he may be inclined to slight 
others. 

Instructions. Say, “In the middle of 
the next block, please park the car close 
to the curb between the stanchions just 
as though you were parking between 
two cars parallel to the curb.” Avoid 
requiring the driver to park between two 
parked vehicles because of the danger 
of damage to them. Give the test in an 
off-street area if at all possible. 

Key points. Watch for the following: 
signaling intent to stop; checking to the 
rear while backing; maneuvering inside 
parking space to improve position; num- 
ber of attempts; use of hand signal when 
leaving parking space, if turn indicators 
are not visible to other drivers; distance 
from curb; bumping or breaking stand- 
ards (merely touching is permissible); 
and stalling the motor during the test. 


Scoring the Parking Test 


Good. The driver signals his intention 
to stop; aligns his car properly for the 
maneuver; looks to the rear while back- 
ing; moves smoothly and properly into 
the parking space; pulls up and centers 
car in space; places vehicle within 18 
inches of the curb; avoids striking stand- 
ards or curb in parking; (if required) 
shuts off motor and sets handbrake. 

Needs improvement. The driver fails to 
give a clear signal for stopping: uses 
rear-view mirror for backing; is forced 
to pull out and start over; fails to check 
traffic when pulling out for second at- 
tempt; bumps standards or curbs slight- 
ly; car not placed in center of space; 
must make several maneuvers to get cen- 
tered in the space; leaves car more than 
the legal distance from the curb; fails to 
signal or check traffic when leaving the 
space; fails to shut off motor and 
properly set the handbrake (if required). 

Fail. Failure to signal almost causes 
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an accident; moves or damages the 
standards; cannot get the car into the 
space; panics or gives up and admits 
that he cannot perform the task. 


Turn About Test 


This is a skill test to determine the 
driver’s ability to steer in close quarters 
and control the car, to test his strength 
and his care in watching other traffic. 

Instructions. Say, “In the middle of the 
next block, beyond the driveway (or 
other landmark), please turn around by 
backing and go back the same way we 
came. Do not make a U-turn and do not 
use the driveway. This is not a trick, 
but a test given to see how well you can 
make your car perform in a narrow 
space.” If this maneuver is illegal, and 
has to be done on a public street, get 
a special permit to do this for purposes of 
the examination and so explain to the 
driver. 

Key points. Make a distinction between 
touching and bumping the curb. The 
driver may execute the turn either by 
heading or backing across the roadway 
from the right side. Notice carefully 
whether the driver looks in all directions 
before starting the maneuver. You must 
also watch traffic to see if it is clear to 
perform the procedure. 


Scoring the Turn About Test 


Good. The driver approaches the se- 
lected spot at reduced speed; checks in 
all directions for traffic; heads sharply 
toward the opposite side of the street; 


does not bump the curb; checks for 
traffic and backs up promptly; checks 
traffic again and moves forward promptly 
into proper lane; does not jump or jerk 
the car in changing gears during the 
maneuver. 

Needs improvement. Driver bumps 
into the curb; clashes the gears; fails to 
check traffic; makes jerking starts and 
stops; is forced to make more than two 
reversals to complete the turn; begins 
the maneuver from the left side of the 
street; or makes use of a driveway to 
accomplish the turn. 

Fail. Driver runs the car completely 
into a driveway; runs over the curb in 
going either forward or backward; loses 
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control of the car; fails to get car out 
of a ditch or gutter. 


Stop on Grade Test 


This test is designed to reveal the 
driver's ability to control his car on a 
grade and observe other traffic. 

Instructions. Say, “As you drive up 
this hill, park your car parallel to the 
curb near the telephone pole (or other 
landmark) and show me the correct way 
to leave your car parked on a hill.” 

Key points. The use of either low or 
reverse gear is permitted for parking on 
a hill. Disregard gear shifting on cars 
with fluid drive. Give this test on a 
grade without curbs if curbs are not 
available. Open the door to see if the 
wheels are properly turned at the curb. 


Scoring the Grade Test 


Good. The driver gives a signal when 
stopping; places car near the curb or 
edge of roadway; sets the gears (if ap- 
plicable); shuts off the motor; sets the 
handbrake; and turns the wheels prop- 
erly. 

Needs improvement. Driver fails to 
check traffic while slowing for the stop; 
front wheels not turned properly; igni- 
tion not shut off; handbrake not set; stop 
is made too far from curb; or car rolls 
back slightly but not as a part of posi- 
tioning at the curb. 

Fail. Driver causes a near accident be- 
cause he fails to check traffic; runs over 
the curb either in pulling in or backing 
into position; allows car to roll back 
across street or intersection; panics. 


Start on Grade Test 


This is a test of the driver’s ability to 
start on grade without rolling back. 

Instructions. After the stop on grade 
has been properly scored, ask the driver 
to, “Start, please, and drive on up the 
hill.” 

Key points. Watch the driver’s hand 
and foot work. Watch carefully to see 
if he checks traffic before pulling out 
into the traffic lane. Score off for stalling 
the motor only if it occurs through faulty 
driving, not because of mechanical 
defects. 
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Scoring the Start on Grade Test 


Good. Driver starts the motor prompt- 
ly; adjusts gears; holds car with hand- 
brake and releases it as the gears are 
engaged if car does not have a built-in 
no-roll-back mechanism; checks for traf- 
fic to rear; signals if necessary; moves 
promptly into proper traffic lane, and 
proceeds smoothly up the grade. 

Needs improvement. Driver stalls the 
motor; fails to release handbrake before 
starting; vehicle rolls back 12 inches or 
more; driver fails to check for traffic: 
does not give signal when needed; fails 
to get into proper lane promptly; con- 
tinues to drive in low gear. 

Fail. Driver is unable to get motor 
started for reasons other than mechanical: 
vehicle rolls back more than 12 feet: 
driver backs over the curb or through an 
intersection. 


Posture of the Driver 


This is a measure of the driver's abil- 
ity to adjust himself to the structure of 
the motor vehicle and assume a correct 
position behind the steering wheel. 

Instructions. Normally none are re- 
quired. If a driver is too short you might 
suggest adjusting the seat or getting a 
pillow; if a driver is out of position, you 
might suggest getting behind the steering 
wheel yourself to illustrate a_ better 
position. 

Key points. The driver should have 
adjusted the seat before the start of the 
test. Check particularly whether the seat 
is high enough for proper vision, and 
whether the driver is able to reach the 
pedal controls without difficulty. Watch 
the driver’s hands on the steering wheel 
and note whether he drives with his 
elbow resting on the window sill. 


Scoring the Posture Test 


Good. Driver seats himself squarely 
behind the steering wheel, adjusts the 
seat and controls if necessary; holds 
steering wheel with both hands while 
driving and with at least one-third of the 
wheel circumference between his hands. 

Needs improvement. Driver's elbow is 
out of the window; driver sits in half- 
turned position; has some difficulty in 
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reaching the controls; fails to make 
necessary adjustment for the best use of 
controls; indulges in unnecessary one- 
hand driving or with his hands too close 
together. 

Fail. Driver must look through the 
steering wheel. 


Road Test Problems 


Road tests are the second of the three 
kinds of driving tests. They present com- 
mon problems to the driver on the streets 
and highways. The tasks assigned in the 
road test evaluate the driver's ability, 
skills, and habits and do not require the 
presence of other traffic. Road problems 
to be posed in a driving test include stop 
signs, traffic lights, left turns, right turns, 
traffic lanes, one-way streets, and the 
various types of traffic signs. 


Stop Signs 


Key points. Be careful when giving 
directions to an applicant. You may have 
told him to “go straight ahead,” and he 
may have interpreted this to mean he 
should go straight ahead (through a stop 
sign) without stopping. It is best to avoid 
giving instructions at or near stop signs. 


Scoring Stop Signs 


Good. Driver comes to a complete stop 
at a stop sign back of the pedestrian 
crosswalk (if marked), or at the normal 
continuation of an unmarked crosswalk. 
Driver proceeds when it is safe to do so. 


Needs improvement. Driver stops 
across crosswalk even though it is marked; 
brakes suddenly and gives the impression 
that he is going to run the stop sign; 
straddles lanes at a stop sign; fails to 
make a second stop if needed; and 
neglects to look in all directions before 
starting out again. 

Fail. Driver fails to make a complete 
stop; forces pedestrians to detour or stop 
to avoid him; moves into traffic after 
stopping when cross traffic is affected. 


Traffic Lights 


Key points. Watch for the approach 
and a complete stop when required. If 
lights are not working, question the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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KNOW 


THE 


LAW 


SEARCH AND SEIZURE 


INCIDENTAL TO 
TRAFFIC ARREST 


BY ROBERT L. DONIGAN, General Counsel 
and EDWARD C. FISHER, Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


FR ECENT COURT decisions have high- 
lighted the persistent question: Does a 
peace officer have authority to conduct 
a general search of a motorist and his 
vehicle as an incident to an arrest for 
a violation of a traffic regulation? 

As a general rule, general exploratory 
searches for the purpose of uncovering 
evidence of crime fall within the con- 
Stitutional ban against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, whether conducted 
with or without a search warrant. But 
when one is legally arrested for an of- 
fense, whatever may be found by search 
of his person or property within his 
immediate control in the way of weap- 
ons, “fruits of the crime” for which he 
was arrested, or evidence by which it 
might be established, is subject to seizure. 
Also it is well settled that evidence of 
other crimes incidentally revealed dur- 
ing the course of such a lawful search 
is likewise subject to seizure and can 
be used to substantiate the crime thus 
discovered. ! 

Automobiles are held to be property 
or “effects” of the citizen and as such 
are subject to the constitutional ban,? 
although the probable cause required to 
justify search of an automobile has been 
held to be less than that required for 


Harris v 
145, 67 S.Ct. 1098, 91 L.Ed. 1399 (1947). 
Robinson v. State, 187 Ind. 144, 149 N.E. 891 
304 (1930); Millette v 
See Carroll v. United States. 267 U. S. 132, 
v. State, 227 Ind. 493, 86 N.E.2d 698, 701 
784 (1934). 


THE EVIDENCE HANDBOOK, Chapter 7-(9), pp. 185 et seq.: KNOW THE 
People, 349 P.2d 685, 688 (Colo.—1960) 

8 S.W.2d 144, 60 ALR 290 (1928), following Carroll v. United States 

See “Authority of Highway Patrol to Stop and Search Motor Vehicles Without Warrant,” 


Miller v 
Silver v. State, 110 Tex. Cr. 512. 
supra, n. 3. 
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(1925): People v 
State, 167 Miss. 172, 148 So 
45 S.Ct. 280, 69 L.Ed. 543, 39 ALR 790 (1925); 
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search of a dwelling. The ancient con- 
cept that “a man’s home is his castle” 
does not usually apply to a vehicle; the 
home is stationary and subject to search 
under a warrant at any time, while a 
vehicle used as an instrument of crime 
is too easily whisked away out of reach 
of the law.3 

The legality of search and seizure is 
of vital importance in those jurisdictions 
which do not allow the introduction of 
evidence seized in violation of defendants’ 
constitutional rights. In these states unless 
the search is “reasonable” within the 
meaning of the commonly worded consti- 
tutional provisions, whatever it may dis- 
close may be excluded as evidence and 
the officer’s efforts and enterprise go for 
naught.4 

Cases involving search of the person 
and of the premises whereon he is ar- 
rested are legion, but those involving 
search of automobiles upon arrest for 
traffic violations are not so plentiful. It 
is usually held that a search of a vehicle 
is lawful when the officer has reasonable 
ground to believe a felony has been or 
is being committed with it.5 But inas- 
much as the great majority of traffic 
cases do not involve felonies, cases of 
this kind will not be included within 
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the scope of this article. Likewise elimi- 
nated are those situations (1) in which 
the accused had no standing or right 
to object to the search, as where he was 
a passenger in a vehicle owned by 
another;® (2) where the search 
validated by consent of the defendant, 
and (3) where the seized articles were 
open to view of the officer upon stopping 
the motorist, since no search is involved 
where the objects or articles are observ- 
able without having to be taken from 
hidden places or otherwise uncovered 
to view. The word “search” implies a 
prying into hidden places for that which 
is concealed, and a search of this de- 
scription is not made by merely looking 
at something which is in plain sight.’ 
In this connection, the fact that a flash- 
light beam is used to illuminate the in- 
terior of a vehicle does not convert the 
observation into a search. As the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals explained in a 
case involving the discovery of stolen 
copper wire by this means: 

“The case at bar is not like one 
where the officer opens a door on 
accused’s car or raises a shade in his 
house without a search warrant to see 
what is inside. Here the natural dark- 
ness concealed the wire from view, 
but the flashlight dispelled the screen 
of darkness without the officer re- 
sorting to a search. The use of a flash- 
light here is comparable to the use of 
field glasses at sea and does not 
amount to a search without a warrant 
as prohibited by the constitutional 
guarantee.”8 
The present article proposes to dis- 

cuss the authority of an officer to search 
a vehicle as incident to the bona fide 
arrest of its driver for a violation of the 
traffic code, and will exclude considera- 


was 


tion of those cases in which the so-called 
“arrest” was merely a subterfuge for 
making the search, for in the latter class 
of cases the gist of the decisions is that 
there was no valid arrest to which the 
search could be incident. The same is 
true where a citation is issued and the 
motorist permitted to go on his way, 
for in such instances there is no arrest.’ 


The legal proposition, as broadly stated 
in the texts and judicial opinions, is: 


“A search incidental to a lawful 
crrest justifies seizure of weapons, 
fruits of the crime and evidence which 
may be used to prove its commission. 
If, however, the arrest is unlawful, so 
is the search, and the evidence is not 
admissable in courts following the 
exclusionary rule.”!0 


Validity of Arrest 


In this class of cases the validity of a 
seach without a warrant is dependent 
initially upon the validity of the arrest,"! 
and the validity of the arrest is not de- 
pendent upon the outcome of the criminal 
charge for which defendant was arrested, 
whether he be found guilty or not 
guilty.!2 

The constitutional guarantee against 
unreasonable searches and seizures does 
not extend to immunity from search upon 
lawful arrest, and a person loses this con- 
stitutional security from search upon 
passing from liberty to lawful arrest.!3 
As explained by the New York Court 
of Appeals: 

“The immunity is not from. all 
search and seizure, but from search 
and seizure unreasonable in the light 
of common law traditions. If immun- 
ity is to be conceived of as a rule, 
there is one exception that has been 
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established as firmly as the rule itself. 
The government may ‘search the per- 
son of the accused when legally 
arrested, to discover and seize the 
fruits or evidence of crime.’ 

“The right goes back, beyond doubt, 
to the days of the hue and cry, when 
there was short shrift for the thief 
who was caught ‘with the mainour’, 
still ‘in seizin of his crime.’ ”!4 


Legitimate Objects of Search 
As the rule is generally stated: 
“The officer has the right, as an 
incident of the arrest, to search the 
prisoner, and evidence taken from the 
person of the prisoner as a result of 
that search is admissible against him. 
This right of incidental search may in 
proper cases extend beyond the per- 
son to an area in immediate physical 
relation to him but its extent is 
limited by the reason for its existence, 
namely, to protect the arresting officer 
and deprive the prisoner of potential 
means of escape, and to prevent the 
destruction of evidence by the arrested 
person.” !5 
Stated in other words, a search inci- 
dental to a lawful arrest is limited to a 
quest for articles which are the subject 
of crime or the means of committing it, 
or which may be of use as evidence to 
establish it, or weapons which might be 
used in committing violence against the 
officer or in escaping from him.!6 

It has been said that the right to search 
incidental to an arrest is no greater 
than when made pursuant to a search 
warrant,!? but this is open to serious 
question since the objects of search must 
be specifically enumerated in a search 
warrant, whereas this could not be true 
upon an arrest, where the quest is for 
objects unknown but falling within cer- 
tain categories.!8 

The fact of a lawful 


arrest does not 
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automatically render constitutional any 
contemporaneous exploratory search. The 
question always remains: was it a rea- 
sonable search under the circum- 
stances?!9 Thus it is important to con- 
sider just what type of articles an officer 
may lawfully search for in arresting a 
motorist for a_ traffic violation, since 
“limitations uvon the fruit to be gathered 
tend to limit the quest itself.”2° 

The question is whether, upon an 
actual arrest for an ordinary traffic viola- 
tion, the arresting officer may undertake 
an exploratory search of the person or 
his vehicle, or both, even though having 
no reasonable ground to suspect the 
commission of a felony. May the arrest- 
ing officer search for evidence in support 
of other unknown crimes which might 
be discovered by means of such a search? 


Vehicle Search Upheld 

There are cases in which searches of 
the entire motor vehicle have been up- 
held as incidental to such an arrest, 
even though there was no suggestion of 
felony, and no “fruits” or evidence of 
the offense could possibly be found 
either on the person of the driver or 
in his vehicle. There are cases, too, in 
which a search of the person as well as 
the vehicle have been upheld on the 
ground that from the past conduct, ap- 
pearance, or previous knowledge of the 
motorist the officer is justified in believ- 
ing it necessary for his own safety to 
search for weapons which the prisoner 
might use against him or in making 
his escape. 

The cases seem quite in accord to the 
effect that upon arresting a motorist for 
a traffic violation the officer has the 
right to search the person of the defend- 
ant and also the glove compartment of 
his car to discover any such weapons, 
provided the officer has any reasonable 
cause to fear danger on that score. But 

(Continued on page 32) 
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TELEVISION " 


WTHS-TY 


HELPS POLICE 


MAKE MIAMI 
SAFER 


Programs reenact true traffic acci- 


dents and provide motorists 


with safe driving information 


THE SCREECH of tires, a crash, the 
cries of the injured—this is the unique 
“theme song” of “Code 317,” one of 
two television programs produced by the 
Miami, Fla., Police Department. 

This dramatic re-enactment of a traffic 
accident involving a personal injury opens 
the half-hour program on Miami educa- 
tional television’s Channel 2 at 8:30 p.m. 
each Wednesday. “Code 317” is “aimed 
at making Miami a safer city in which 
to drive,” Lt. Paul N. Dixon, Miami 
Police supervisor of safety education, 
said. 

Writer and Director Richard Cargill, 
safety education officer, has used the 
police department's terse signal for 
“Emergency Accident with Probable In- 
juries” as the title. 

The many letters, phone calls and even 
telegrams resulted in quickly signing a 
sponsor, the Greater Miami Insurance 
Board. 

The award-winning show's format in- 
cludes graphic photographs and _ films 
taken at the scene, with a special guest 
speaker each week to discuss one par- 
ticular accident phase. 

(On camera in photo at top of page 
Doctor Bell, left, of the Miami heart as- 
sociation describes function of the heart 
to Miami police officer Dick Cargill, 
center, and Dade County supervisor of 
driver education, Bill Barber.) 

Recent guests have included personnel 
from the Miami engineering department, 
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rescue squad and Dade County courts. 
Future programs will have a detective 
from the city’s accident 
bureau and personnel from the _ police 
motor squad, motorcycle detail 
harbor patrol. 


investigation 
and 


A discussion of events leading up to the 
accident, together with a description of 
the infractions of traffic rules and regula- 
tions causing the accident, serves to fix 
responsibilities and enable the viewer to 
draw a conclusion as to how the accident 
could have been avoided. 

Second of the Miami Police Depart- 
ment’s current TV programs is one on 
general traffic safety, at 8:15 each Friday 
morning on Cliff Ferre’s Good Morning 
Show, Channel 10. 

Officer Kenneth Dixon is usually the 
narrator, and this 10-minute program 
outlines prevailing traffic conditions, con- 
struction and other hazardous areas to be 
avoided if possible. 

There usually are brief explanations of 
traffic rules and regulations, reminders 
about safe driving practices and, in the 
event of games or parades that evening, 
suggested routes to avoid traffic congest- 
tion. 

“Sergeant Kenneth L. Parker, statistical 
analyst provides all the figures for our 
programs,” stated Lieutenant Dixon ex- 
plaining that “ours is the largest safety 
group of its kind in the south and we have 
received several awards from the Na- 
tional Safety Council.” * 
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DEVELOPING A 


NEGLIGENCE 
negligence 15 


ca 
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A discussion of consolidating highway traffic 


language in a single reference volume 
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ONE OF THE SIGNS that a tech- 
nology is coming of age is the appear- 
ance of technical vocabulary for it. This 
has happened in all branches of engineer- 
ing as well as in such disciplines as phys- 
ics, chemistry, and the biological sciences. 
The last two decades have seen special- 
ized vocabularies beginning to emerge in 
the highway traffic field. Unfortunately 
the vocabularies are numerous and het- 
erogeneous, because highway traffic en- 
gages the attention of not one but several 
different groups—highway engineers, traf- 
fic engineers, vehicle manufacturers, reg- 
ulatory agencies, lawyers, educators, and 
others—each with its own approach to 
the development of technical language. 
Yet many of the concepts for which 
precise terms are needed are common to 
two or more of these groups. 

For several years the need for better 
understanding and greater precision in 
the use of terms relating to highway 
traffic and traffic problems has been ap- 
parent. Difficulties have arisen because 


*Dictionary of Highway Traffic; J. Stannard Baker 
ston, Illinois; 1960, $6.00 
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nominal speed 21 


noncollision accident 20 


different meanings have been given to 
the same term, or because different 
terms are used to express the same idea. 
Such confusion tends to hinder efforts 
to improve traffic operations and safety. 
Dictionary of Highway Traffic, a book 
to be published by the Traffic Institute 
about the middle of June, 1960* is an 
initial effort toward decreasing linguistic 
confusion and reducing misunderstanding 
by collecting together and comparing 
already-existing definitions of traffic terms 
taken from various authoritative sources 
in the highway traffic field. The dictionary 
is a consolidation of these several vocabu- 
laries, but more than this, it will systema- 
tically show the differences and similari- 
ties among terms currently used by 
several or all of the groups concerned. 
The main purpose of the book is to 
improve communication between all of 
the technical and specialized people who 
are involved, in one way or another, in 
the effort to increase the efficiency of 
the movement of traffic and to decrease 
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NONDIRECTIONAL DETECTOR 


non commercial motor vehicles 5) 


non-compensated magnetic vehicle detector 13 21 


noncentect traffic unit 15 


nondirectional detector 4 


the incidence of highway traffic accidents. 


Thus the scope of the book does not 
include the technical language indigenous 
to only one of the specialties, but rather 
is limited essentially to the language 
which is, or should be, useful to two or 
inore of them. 

To illustrate the need for introducing 
clarity and precision into the language 
of highway traffic, consider the working 
relationship between the police and traffic 
engineers. One of the most widely ex- 
pressed criticisms of police work has to 
do with accident reporting. The reports 
are not phrased in terms which are 
understandable to technicians and other 
agencies who must make use of these 
reports. In short, the language used by 
the police is not useful to the other 
groups. Take the reporting of a_ bad 
accident situation on a particular high- 
way. If the reporting police officer is 
unfamiliar with the proper designation 
of parts of the road, he may produce 
real confusion in his attempts to have 
the condition corrected. If, for example, 
he refers to a “turning roadway” as a 
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Organization of the new Dictionary 
of Highway Traffic is shown by 
these two sample pages. Source of 
each term is indicated by code 
number. 


“cutoff,” the repair crew dispatched by 
the traffic engineers may never find the 
particular location of the difficulty. 
Similarly, what the police officer means 
by various “lane” designations may be 
entirely different from those used by 
the engineers. 

Traffic engineers are generating more 
terminology than any of the other agen- 
cies in the highway traffic field. For ex- 
ample, the necessity for special signs on 
thruways has created a whole set of 
neologisms. This new language should 
be adopted in a controlled fashion, in 
such a way as to induce heightened un- 
derstanding between the engineers, the 
police and others, rather than perpetuat- 
ing or even increasing the prevailing 
confusion. Until recently, there was no 
proper distinction made between “inter- 
section” and “junction”. Today, in deal- 
ing with divided highways, the term 
“intersection” might refer to the whole, 
or to only part, of what was formerly 
intended by the term. 

There is a community aspect to the 
development of technical language. 
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This diagram of a belt road is one of 68 
drawings and 13 genera-species charts 
used to illustrate terminology in the 
dictionary. 


Terminology must be encouraged which 


will be compatible with conventional 
public acceptance; otherwise citizen in- 
terest and support, which is essential to 
promoting improved traffic operations 
and safety, will be lost. A variety of 
names has grown up for modern super- 
highways. Consider the current public 
interest in such terms as “tollroad” and 
“freeway.” Are all non-tollroads free- 
ways? The general public cannot be ex- 
pected to lend its support to programs 
of highway planning and safety unless 
the language in which these programs 
are advertised is conventionally under- 
standable and thus acceptable. 

People working in the field of motor 
vehicle administration badly need a de- 
scriptive terminology for distinguishing 
between various kinds of vehicles. A high 
degree of linguistic stability and perma- 
nence is necessary for identification 
purposes with respect to such matters 
as Ownership and registration. Moreover, 
this language should match that used for 
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statistical purposes in traffic counts. Un- 
less the terminology is uniform, we can 
expect no accurate statistics; thus we 
cannot look for useful comparisons on 
a numerical basis. For example, the 
term “for-hire vehicle’ has a common 
connotation in vehicle registration which 
causes it to be confused with other con- 
cepts, which properly should be dis- 
tinguished and defined: such concepts 
as rented vehicle, or vehicle in service 
for carrying passengers or freight. Those 
concerned with motor vehicle registration 
simply have no adequate terminology to 
express the ideas related to rental 
vehicles. 


Confusion Creates Problems 


Confusion in the language of the 
traffic field has created extensive prob- 
lems for the writers of legislation in- 
tended to regulate the movement of 
traffic for safety as well as for other 
reasons. Here it is critically important 
to develop language which will be uni- 
form and reasonably stable. In_ the 
framework of present-day usage, for 
example, there is extraordinary ambiguity 
in terms applying to driver licensing. It 
can be shown that “suspension” in one 
state means the same thing as “revoca- 
tion” in a second, and the same as * 
cellation” in a third. 

Instructors in driver-education courses 
often find themselves at a loss for con- 
ventional terminology in which to con- 
duct their course work. Discussion of 
the changing and growing language of 
the highway traffic field serves as a 
valuable instrument for instruction in 
some of the more complex problems of 
learning how to drive safely and adds 
immeasurably to the impact of the train- 
ing. A concise presentation of the tech- 
nical terms themselves, and of the rela- 
tionships between them, could represent 
a tremendously important educational 
tool. 

The list of specialists who will be bene- 
fited by the systematic consolidation of 
the heterogeneous vocabularies in the 
highway traffic field could be extended 
almost indefinitely. The main point here 
is to demonstrate that a 


can- 


great many 
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problems develop out of the inability of 
the various groups involved in highway 
traffic to communicate effectively with 
each other. 


Methodology Discussed 


A number of critically significant and, 
incidentally, very interesting considera- 
tions were brought to bear on the original 
conception and methodology of Diction- 
ary of Highway Traffic. Discussion of 
some of these fundamental ideas here 
may permit a fuller comprehension of 
the basic structure and purpose of the 
book. 

Ordinarily those who make dictionaries 
or glossaries read widely in a particular 
field and faithfully note how various 
authors use various terms. Then they 
catalog all of the meanings and shades 
of meaning ascribed to each term so 
far as they can discover them. The dic- 
tionary maker tries to explain. these 
differences, using examples when they 
may be helpful. 

People who write laws, standards, 
manuals, and texts which are intended 
to be studied carefully, know that they 
cannot depend upon the reader to de- 
termine from a conventional dictionary 
exactly what a given author means when 
he uses a particular technical word or 
phrase. Therefore writers often take the 
precaution of defining any significant 
terms which are to be used in specific 
ways. Such technical definitions are now 
fairly common in the highway traffic 
field. 


Used Special Definitions 


With a few exceptions the consolidated 
dictionary of highway traffic is compiled 
from such special definitions already ap- 
pearing in more than a score of sources. 
If more than one of these sources have 


defined a particular term, the several 
definitions for that term are given and 
compared. Often two sources presenti 
identical definitions; more often, defini- 
tions differ simply in phraseology rather 
than in meaning. But sometimes these 
definitions differ in important ways. 

By quoting definitions verbatim, the 
compilers of this dictionary were spared 
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the necessity for interpreting and para- 
phrasing concisely an author’s meaning. 
On the other hand, the method chosen 
precludes the satisfaction of being 
“authoritative” through choosing between 
alternative definitions, or through re- 
writing them for purposes of consistency 
or clarity. What authoritativeness such 
a dictionary as this may have derives 
from the sources themselves. For the most 
part, in preparing this dictionary, the 
temptation to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to influence the development 
of the language in directions that seem 
desirable was resisted. 


Editorial Discretion Used 


Yet to make the compilation more use- 
ful, some editorial discretion was nec- 
essary. In the literature of highway 
traffic, the same idea often appears under 
several names. To give all definitions for 
the idea under each of these terms would 
make the dictionary needlessly repeti- 
tive and hence cumbersome. To list each 
term separately with the definitions for 
it would obscure the use of other 
terms for the same concept. Therefore 
one term was generally selected for a 
given concept and others referred to it 
and listed under it. 

A significant example may 
clarify this point. Various words have 
been used to name the place where 
streets or highways come __ together: 
corner, crossing, crossroads, intersection, 
junction. In simple parlance which refers 
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only to ordinary two-lane streets or 
highways, any one of these terms will 
be understood well enough; but when 
a divided highway is being considered, 
there may be confusion because as many 
as five authoritative sources define “in- 
tersection” as the place in a roadway 
where paths of vehicles conflict or inter- 
sect, and another authoritative source 
defines it as the whole area within the 
right-of-way that is common to two 
streets or highways. Thus an “intersec- 
tion,” as defined by the one source may 
contain several intersections, as defined 
by the other five sources. 

Therefore, in this dictionary, the word 
“intersection” was chosen to represent 
the place of conflict, and it applies to 
road and roadway rather to highway 
and trafficway. Then what shall the 
entire common to two streets or 
highways be called? It seems awkward to 
use “interestion (first meaning),” and 


area 


“intersection (second meaning)” to dis- 
tinguish the two. Although not separately 
defined in any of the sources available, 
the word “junction” sometimes appears 


in them as synonymous with “intersec- 
tion.” Junction appears on a_ standard 
directional sign with the general mean- 
ing of joining of routes, one or more 
of which may be divided highways or 
streets. Therefore, junction was chosen 
to represent the entire area of which 
an intersection would be a part. 


Example Continued 


Any such choice must affect the use of 
words in terms derived from the word in 
question. Thus, to continue the example, 
there would be a four-way junction, 
meaning a place where highways or 
streets meet to exchange traffic, to which 
four ways lead. There would also be a 
four-leg intersection (or place of con- 
flict) with four “legs” or roadways that 
lead to or from it. 

As work on collecting definitions pro- 
gressed, interested people often asked 
about terms for which no definition had 
been found. Such people are usually seek- 
ing authoritative, or at least logical, guid- 
ance on usage. For example, does “U- 
turn” mean any maneuver with a vehicle 
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on a road for the purpose of going back 
in the direction from which the vehicle 
came, or does it mean only such a maneu- 
ver when it is made in a path shaped like 
the letter U, continuously without back- 
ing? If it is the latter, what term is to 
be used for any turn to reverse direc- 
tion, and what terms are to be used 
for each of these two maneuvers for 
this purpose which do not _ involve 
backing? 


Defined 


Because of this type of difficulty, a 
small number of terms have been in- 
cluded which are not formally defined 
by any of the listed sources. These have 
been suggested by people who have 
reviewed parts of this dictionary while 
it was being compiled. Most of the 
definitions for such terms were supplied 
by the persons suggesting them. Many 
additional terms were suggested for in- 
clusion but were omitted because satis- 
factory definitions of them 
forthcoming. 

To sum up this story of the develop- 
ment of Dictionary of Highway Traffic, 
it might be well to reiterate a point 
made earlier: This book represents an 
initial attempt to bring some coherence 
into a generally chaotic linguistic uni- 
verse, namely that of the field of high- 
way traffic. As has been shown, this gen- 
eral field encompasses a number of sub- 
speciality fields, each of which has tended 
to create its own technical vocabulary 
with little or no real thought to the 
necessity for considering the language 
problems of other related areas of study. 

Bringing these disparate vocabularies 
into further agreement with each other, 
so that communication between the 
various groups concerned will be made 
even easier, will represent a considerable 
effort and will, no doubt, continue in- 
definitely. But this effort is patently 
worthwhile: the need for improvement 
in communication between the people 
working in the several subdivisions of the 
highway traffic field is clearly as great 
as the need for solutions to the specific 
problems of the efficient and safe move- 
ment of highway traffic. * 


Not Formally 
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SUPER ROAD ... 


(Continued from page 8) 


Every member of each course was re- 
quired to handle one or two “accidents.” 
These involved setting up warning signs 
on both sides of the carriageway 900 
yards, 600 yards and 300 yards from 
the scene of the “accident,” and the 
guidance of traffic by placing rubber 
cones from the kerb line 100 yards or 
so from the obstruction to lead _ traffic 
round it. The general effect can be 
judged by reference to the photograph. 
At night these cones were supplemented 
by red lamps and flares. The accident 
drill was the subject of considerable 
experiment, discussion, and alteration 
before a definite scheme was decided 
upon. There are, in fact, three schemes. 

1. When the car crew know of the 

accident and approach it on the 
carriageway. They set out 
signs at the appropriate distances 
before reaching the scene of the 
accident to protect those involved 
from further risk arising from 
approaching traffic, and then attend 
to the injured persons and see to 
removal of the vehicles, etc. 
When the car crew do not 
of the accident, but approach it 
unexpectedly on the same carriage- 
way. The warnings at the scene are 
set out—cones and lamps—and 
while the patrol car observer attends 
to the injured, etc., the driver 
crosses to the other carriageway so 
that he can set out the warning 
signs further back along the road 
and then return to the scene. Ex- 
perience has since shown that it 
is usually best to reverse along 
the hard shoulder to put out the 
signs. 


same 


know 


When the car crew approach the 
accident on the opposite carriage- 
way. Warning equipment for use at 
the scene is taken across the road 
and the driver then carries on to set 
out the warning signs and return 
to help the observer. 


To set up the scene of the “accident” 
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two or three police vehicles were used 
and half the carriageway or more was 
blocked by this means, sometimes on 
the nearside of the road, sometimes on 
the offside. The instructional staff, dressed 
appropriately, acted as the drivers and 
passengers of the “smashed” vehicles. 
The motorway patrol car crew were 
called from a distance by wireless and 
had no idea what they had to deal with 
until they reached the scene. The prin- 
cipal object of these exercises was to 
practice the setting out of the warning 
equipment, but the car crews were also 
required to send fictitious calls to the 
headquarters wireless control staff for 
breakdown towing truck, ambulance and 
fire vehicles as considered necessary. The 
supposedly injured persons were band- 
aged and kept warm with blankets until 
imaginary ambulances arrived and ve- 
hicles were left in position pending the 
arrival of imaginary breakdown vehicles. 


Realistic Exercises 


The realism of these exercises was 
sufficient, in darkness at least, to lead to 
substantial risk from traffic using the 
By-Pass Road and on several occasions 
there were quite near misses. Luckily 
there was never an actual accident, but 
the risk was taken to obtain as realistic 
a situation as possible and thus ensure 
the success of the exercises. Under these 
realistic conditions the police “students” 
readily recognized the importance of 
adequate warnings and traffic direction 
at the scene of an accident. The need 
for some sort of flare at night was most 
evident. Drivers took more notice of the 
flame and smoke than of anything else. 

On at least one occasion during each 
of the training courses, ambulance and 
fire service vehicles and personnel were 
called to the scene and carried out their 
duties under the guidance of the police 
patrol car crew. The officers determined 
where it was safe to place the vehicles, 
where help was needed to release 
“trapped” persons and so on. Fire brigade 
heavy lifting gear was used to raise a 
30 cwt. lorry before a motor cyclist 
could be brought out from underneath, 
acid was washed from the roadway and 
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other problems dealt with while the police 
car crew attended to the safety of the 
fire tender and ambulance crews and 
kept traffic flowing. Passing motorists 
often stopped to give assistance and we 
were encouraged on one occasion to 
learn from a driver that he was a patrol- 
man from the state of Michigan on 
holiday in the British Isles and had been 
greatly impressed by the effectiveness of 
our accident warnings. 

Classroom discussion centered on such 
things as the emergency telephone sys- 
tem which is connected to various police 
stations; the form of police assistance to 
motorists who run out of petrol or are 
broken down; the escort of vehicles carry- 
ing abnormally wide loads; the education 
of motorway users: and police patrol 
methods. It was felt the latter should 
enable the patrols to make frequent stops 
to observe traffic behavior both on the 
motorway and at its approaches, and 
that patrols should travel with slow lane 
traffic, making only occasional journeys 
at high speed. One of the main purposes 
of the patrols is to try to ensure that 
they are seen by the maximum number 
of motorway users. 

Interest in all the course activities, 
but particularly in the practical exer- 
cises, was shown by the press, radio and 
television. The films taken during our 
exercises on London Colney By-Pass 
Road persuaded us to make a film of 
our own, demonstrating the recom- 
mended accident procedure. The film, 
a silent one, has been entitled ‘Accident 
on M.1’ and runs for 12 minutes. 


Other Training Courses 


Once motorway policy had_ been 
settled following the pilot course, in- 
structions were given to all members 
of the Hertfordshire Constabulary at a 
number of one-day courses held in the 
various divisions. Senior officers from 
the other forces concerned attended sub- 
sequent motorway courses with the same 
object in view. 


The week before the motorway opened 
was devoted to two short courses held 
for the benefit of the Automobile Associa- 


tion and the 
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Royal Automobile Club, 


the two British motoring organisations, 
who sent 20 or so members each to 
undergo instruction on somewhat the 
same lines as the police motorway 
courses. This was felt to be a valuable 
contribution to co-operation between the 
police and the motoring organizations, 
whose personnel were made aware of 
our objectives and were able to help us 
put them into practice. They have, of 
course, been of immense help since in 
keeping traffic moving and have dealt 
with a thousand or more vehicle break- 
downs each month. 


First Three Months’ Experience 

When the motorway opened on No- 
vember 2, 1959, conditions were hectic 
for a few hours as thousands of drivers, 
many probably for the first time, tried 
out their vehicles at high speed and with 
practically no conception of superhigh- 
way driving principles. The same sort of 
thing continued in rather lesser degree 
for the first few weeks, but drivers have 
now settled down to relatively low speeds 
for a road of this character and have 
learned a good deal about the way the 
road should be used. A speed of 70 
m.p.h. will take a driver past all but the 
smallest fraction of the traffic using the 
highway. There is no speed limit for 
any traffic except a vehicle towing a two- 
wheeled trailer. Such a vehicle is per- 
mitted a maximum of 40 m.p.h. There 
is nO minimum speed. 


Traffic Volume 

The motorway carries about 14,000 
vehicles per day, a figure which is ex- 
pected to increase rapidly. The old route 
from London to Birmingham used to 
carry 15,500 vehicles daily, a figure now 
reduced to 8.500. 

In the first three months seven people 
have been killed and 91 have been 
injured on the motorway. A year ago on 
the old route during the same period 
14 people were killed and 235 injured. 
Experience at accidents has shown that 
by day the first police warning sign 
should be one-quarter mile away from the 
accident scene and not one-half mile as 
originally planned. The accompanying 
photographs give an idea of the accident 
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warnings in use. Vehicle breakdowns 
have been numerous. 

The patrols cover about 150 miles in 
each eight-hour period of duty. They 
make themselves as obvious as possible 
to drivers by cruising up and down the 
road and stopping in safe positions where 
they can easily be seen. They enforce 
the road traffic laws and give advice 
where appropriate, particularly relating 
to motorway driving. They give help 
where they can and arrange assistance 
in other cases (we have 1,500 calls each 
month on the emergency telephones). 
Lastly the patrols try to ensure the safety 
of traffic by posting appropriate warnings 
in the event of accident or obstruction. 


Some Typical Incidents 


The safety of the motorway, if prop- 
erly used, is undeniable, but we in this 
country are as yet unused to superhigh- 
ways, as may be judged by some of the 
incidents mentioned below: 

At 4:00 a.m. a motorist was forced 
off the road by another driver travelling 
north on the southbound carriageway. 


Luckily he was only slightly injured. 


A lorry driver, realizing he was 
nearly out of petrol, turned across the 
median strip to reach the junction he 
had just passed. He was seen by the 
police patrol and later fined by the 
magistrates. Several such cases could 
be quoted. 

A lorry delivering anti-dazzle fenc- 
ing for erection along the median strip 
stood in the fast lane with no warning 
to traffic while it was unloaded. The 
police patrol speedily erected their 
warning equipment. 

Experience on the motorway gives us 
great hope for the future. A start has 
been made on the creation of a system 
of similar super roads covering the coun- 
try and in three months drivers have im- 
proved their technique far more than 
we ever expected. We feel the pattern of 
police patrols which we have laid down 
is an effective scheme for securing a 
high degree of compliance with the 
law and a high standard of safety to 
traffic. * 
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DRIVER TESTS ... 


(Continued from page 15) 


driver on the meaning and proper loca- 
tion of lights, but do not score this point. 
Simply report “no signals.” Score a 
flashing-red signal as a stop sign; score a 
flashing-yellow signal as a slow sign. Do 
not ordinarily ask a driver to make turns 
at traffic signals, except for a test on a 
left turn at a traffic signal. 


Scoring Traffic Lights 


Good. Driver approaches the traffic 
light at an even rate of speed and 
promptly clears the intersection; stops if 
the yellow light comes on, or if he is 
already in the intersection, clears prompt- 
ly; keeps in lane; and makes no emer- 
gency strips on the yellow. 

Needs improvement. Driver varies his 
speed excessively on the approach to and 
exit from the traffic light; stops across 
crosswalk; brakes suddenly because he 
failed to anticipate a light change; strad- 
dles lanes in stopping; or stops within the 
intersection and then must back up, or 
move clear for other traffic. 

Fail. Intersection is entered on the red 
light; or as result of an improper ap- 
proach, the driver commits a hazardous 
action. 


Left Turn Tests 


Left turns from one-way streets are 
made from the left lane available for 
moving traffic. The turn is scored as 
though this were the lane to the right of 
the center line. (There may be a park- 
ing lane next to the edge of the road- 
way.) If this parking lane is unoccupied 
the turn may be made from it. 

Instruction. Say, “At the corner after 
the next one, please turn left” (point with 
your pencil); or, “At the corner where 
the red brick house is, please turn left.” 
It is sometimes wise to repeat the in- 
struction after you have passed one in- 
tersection and intend to turn at the next. 

Key points. Watch for intention signal; 
score off for a hand signal which is con- 
tinued after the turn is actually begun. 
Do not score off for stopping in the 


intersection while turning if a stop is 
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necessary to allow other traffic to clear. 
On lanes, fail a driver for turning from 
the wrong lane only if the car is far 
enough from the center of the street to 
encourage overtaking on the left, or sug- 
gests that a right turn is to be made. Do 
not score when there are stop signs or 
traffic lights present. 

Scoring Left Turns 

Good. A clear signal is given at least 
100 feet from the intersection; driver 
gets into the proper lane at least 50 
feet before the intersection; discontinues 
the hand signal when the turn is started; 
selects the appropriate speed and gear; 
moves promptly out of the intersection; 
does not interfere with other traffic; se- 
lects the proper lane and moves promptly 
along the new route. 

Needs improvement. Signal is not clear 
or is delayed; driver is slow in the selec- 
tion of the proper lane for a turn; crowds 
other traffic to get into a lane; stops be- 
fore a turn when stopping is not neces- 
sary; shifts gears after starting a turn; 
applies brakes during a turn; squeals 
tires; coasts with the clutch disengaged 
during a turn; selects the wrong lane 
after turning; or other inappropriate 
actions (that do not interfere with other 
drivers). 

Fail. Driver fails to signal if other 
traffic might be affected; makes a turn 
from the right lane when there are more 
lanes available; drives with more than 
half his car on the left half of the road 
when leaving or entering the turn. 


Stopping in Intersection 


In some cases, when entering the in- 
tersection on the green light for a left 
turn, straight-through traffic approach- 
ing from the opposite direction (which 
has the right-of-way) will prevent an 
immediate left turn. Then the left turning 
car will have to move into the intersec- 
tion and wait for a gap in on-coming 
traffic. 

Key points. Position for waiting and 
position of wheels while waiting. 


Scoring the Test 


Good. Moves into intersection only on 
the green light, and not then if it is 
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clear that the turn cannot be completed 
before it becomes red. Wheels are not 
turned sharply, stops just short of inter- 
ference with on-coming traffic. 

Needs improvement. Stops so far back 
as to encourage traffic on the cross street 
to go through from the left when the 
light changes or turns wheels while 
waiting so as to move into on-coming 
traffic if bumped from behind. 

Laws in some states may prohibit wait- 
ing in the intersection for a left turn. 
You must be guided by whatever laws 
apply where you are examining. 

Right Turn Test 


Instructions. 
left turn. 

Key points. For signals and speed, 
same as for a left turn. With respect to 
lanes, fail the driver for turning from 
the wrong lane only if his car is far 
enough to the left to permit or encourage 
a car to overtake on the right. Proper 
allowance should be made for the strad- 
dling of lanes when an aplicant is using 
a long vehicle. 


Similar to those for a 


Scoring the Right Turn 

Good. Driver gives the correct signal 
and is in the proper lane within 100 
feet of the turn; selects proper speed and 
gears; does not strike the curb; observes 
pedestrians; does not give a hand signal 
while turning; selects the proper lane 
after the turn; and proceeds promptly in 
proper gear and lane after completing 
the turn. 

Needs improvement. Driver slow in 
giving the signal and getting into the 
proper lane; must apply brakes or squeals 
tires during the turn; continues hand 
signal during turn; scrapes the curb: 
coasts with the clutch disengaged; crowds 
other cars or pedestrians; and sweeps to 
the left during the turn. 

Fail. Driver fails to give the correct 
signal when other traffic is affected; turns 
from the wrong lane; drives over the 
curb; causes pedestrians to scramble for 
safety; drives on the wrong side of the 
road after a turn more than necessary 
for the size of his vehicle. 

Blind Intersection Test 


This test is to see if the driver antici- 
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pates danger in time to do what is neces- 
sary. Use an intersection where the view 
is blocked by buildings, plantings, or 
other obstructions. 

Key points. Watch where the driver 
looks — that is, whether he looks in 
both directions or just one, — and 
whether he takes an additional look to 
the left. Watch the speed to see if the 
driver could have stopped in time if he 
had to. Score only when the route goes 
straight through an intersection without 
signs, signals, or turns. 

Scoring the Test 

Good. Driver approaches the intersec- 
tion in the proper lane; reduces his speed 
so that he could stop if necessary; looks 
in both directions and rechecks to the 
left before entering the intersection; pro- 
ceeds through promptly and resumes 
normal speed. 

Needs improvement. 
approach in the proper driving lane; 
stops before entering the intersection 
although no stop is indicated; does not 
adequately check for traffic; must slow 
down by applying brakes after he has 
entered intersection; hesitates during 
crossing of the intersection, and does not 
move away promptly at normal speed. 


Driver fails to 


Multiple Lanes 

The observation is made to find out 
whether the driver makes proper use of 
lanes, and whether he respects other 
drivers’ use of the street. 

Key points. Observe the driver's ability 
to stay in a marked lane; watch for lane 
changing (it may be necessary to ex- 
pedite movement of traffic), and watch 
for intention signals when the driver 
changes lanes. Scere this part of the test 
only for driving straight down the street. 
Note if the driver travels too close to 
parked cars or too close to the center 
line of the street. Watch also for speed. 


Scoring Multiple Lanes 


Good. Driver moves steadily at normal 
traffic speed in a selected lane; avoids 
changing lanes unless it is necessary to 
expedite traffic movement; gives signals 
when necessary; does not hold up traffic; 


and does not 
ahead. 
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attempt to force traffic 


Needs improvement. Drives too slowly 
for normal traffic, several cars overtake 
on right; shifts lanes when it is not 
necessary; weaves in lane; drives close 
to parked vehicles; drives close to center 
line of the street; fails to signal properly 
and clearly before changing lanes; strad- 
dles lanes. 

Fail. Straddles center 
of street, or any 
400 feet or more. 


line 
line for 


or barrier 
marked lane 


Traffic Signs 


This observation is to determine if the 
driver observes all traffic signs along the 
route and takes appropriate action. 

Key points. Note if the driver actually 
observes such traffic signs as “slow,” 
“school zone,” “special lane,” etc. Ob- 
serve how he uses his eyes. Check to see 
if proper action is taken in accordance 
with the traffic sign. 

Scoring Traffic Signs 

Good. The driver observes the traffic 
sign and takes required action without 
interfering with the movement of other 
traffic. 

Needs improvement. Driver fails to see 
traffic sign; does not take the action re- 
quired by the sign. 


Attention Test 


This observation is to determine 
whether the driver watches all the ele- 
ments in the driving situation necessary 
for safety. Distraction may take the 
driver's mind off his responsibilities as 
a driver. 

Key points. Check how well the driver 
concentrates his attention on other traffic 
and road conditions ahead. Note his 
ability to resist distractions. Determine 
whether the driver watches ahead and 
occasionally looks in the rear-view mir- 
ror. Observe any indications that he may 
not be giving his full attention to the 
driving task. 

Scoring Attention 

Good. The driver is attentive at all 
times to the demands of traffic; heeds the 
instructions of the examiner; disregards 


situations and distractions not connected 
with driving; does not engage in unnec- 
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essary activities while driving which 
would tend to interfere with the driving 
task. 

Needs improvement. Driver is not al- 
ways attentive to instructions; lets events 
not connected with the driving task dis- 
tract his attention; fails to give full atten- 
tion to all events related to driving; 
adjusts clothing or car equipment while 
driving; engages in unnecessary or irrel- 
evant conversation; takes his eyes off the 
road unnecessarily; other distracting 
actions. 


Scoring Traffic Problems 

Traffic tests, the third of three kinds 
of driving tests, include situations the 
driver will encounter on roads carrying 
other traffic. How he handles these prob- 
lems and how he displays his skills and 
habits should also give valuable clues as 
to his attitudes toward safety and good 
driving practices. Obviously many of 
these factors cannot be observed if there 
is no traffic on the street at the time the 
driving test is being given. The test ele- 
ments include following other vehicles, 
overtaking other vehicles, being over- 
taken, use of horn, recognition of right- 
of-way, and use of signals. 


Following Other Vehicles 


This observation is made to determine 
how well the driver judges distance and 
speed, and whether he makes efficient 
use of street area. 

Key points. Remember to judge on the 
basis of one car length between vehicles 
for every 10 miles of speed; notice 
whether the driver looks through window 
of car ahead to study traffic; watch the 
driver who follows so closely that he can- 
not see signs on the right, follows other 
traffic blindly, or is careless about dis- 
tances between vehicles while they are 
stopped. 

Scoring Following 

Good. Driver maintains a distance of 
one car length or more for each ten 
miles of speed; closes up so that other 
traffic is not tempted to cut in; looks 
ahead through other vehicles to judge 
traffic; allows enough room behind ve- 
hicles stopped ahead so that he could pull 
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around without backing if the forward 
vehicle stalls; drives according to street 
and traffic conditions without blindly 
following other traffic. 

Needs improvement. Tends to follow 
too closely; follows so slowly that other 
traffic often overtakes and cuts in, stops 
too close to other vehicles that have 
stopped; pulls to left to see ahead instead 
of looking through vehicle ahead; tends 
to follow blindly without giving due re- 
gard to all traffic signs. 

Fail. Drives so slowly that he cannot 
keep pace with other traffic after being 
instructed to step up the pace; follows 
so closely that he bumps other vehicles 
in stopping; straddles lane more than 
momentarily to see ahead; becomes con- 
fused in heavy traffic. 

Overtaking Vehicles 

This observation is made, when pos- 
sible, to find out whether the driver can 
estimate speed of other vehicles; and 
chooses appropriate times and places to 
overtake. 

Instructions. Do not encourage the 
driver to overtake unless absolutely nec- 
essary or on signal from a traffic control 
officer in an emergency situation. 

Key points. Estimate the driver’s con- 
fidence in his own ability to overtake. 
Note whether the driver hesitates and 
then speeds up, or whether he makes the 
overtaking movement in one 
operation. 


steady 


Scoring Overtaking Action 


Good. Driver checks other traffic; sig- 
nals intention if necessary; moves around 
smoothly; and returns to proper lane 
when following car can be seen in rear- 
view mirror. 

Needs improvement. Driver misjudges 
speed of on-coming traffic and is forced 
to pull back into same lane: starts to 
overtake inappropriately such as when 
a double-parked car can be seen ahead; 
cuts in too sharply after overtaking; fails 
to check traffic to rear; fails to signal in- 
tentions to cars following: passes with 
erratic variations in speed. 

Fail. Driver overtakes at an intersec- 
tion in violation of a law; overtakes on 
right in violation of a law; overtakes on 
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the left half of road at a blind crest of a 
hill or curve; drives over barrier line 
where passing is prohibited. 


Being Overtaken 


This test is to determine 
driver properly shares the street 
other highway users. 

Instructions. You may want to warn 
the driver if driver of another vehicle 
desires to pass and your applicant has 
not noticed this. 

Key points. Watch for slowing down 
or speeding up when other drivers have 
signaled their intent to pass. Also note 
lane observance at these times. The 
driver should maintain his speed and 
position in his lane, except for yielding 
by moving to the right if the situation 
will permit this with safety. 


whether a 
with 


Scoring 

Good. When another driver gives a 
signal of his intention to pass, driver 
maintains his present speed; holds his 
position in center of lane; gives way to 
right except when being overtaken on 
right; and is prepared to yield to other 
drivers if an emergency situation de- 
velops. 

Needs improvement. Slows down 
abruptly when the passing signal is heard; 
moves over to the extreme left of the 
driving lane; increases speed when per- 
ceiving a passing signal or a_ passing 
vehicle; fails to move to right on signal 
if he is not in proper position in his lane; 
or otherwise disregards the intention of 
another driver to pass, yet does not create 
a hazardous situation. 

Fail. Fails to give way to right even 
after repeated signaling from another 
driver desiring to pass; speed is increased 
on signal to prevent another driver from 
overtaking; refuses to slow to let another 
driver pass in an emergency situation. 


Use of Horn 


This observation is made to determine 
if the driver uses the horn only as a 
safety device or if he uses it for other 
purposes such as demanding the right-of- 
way. 

Key points. Do not suggest use of horn 
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but simply watch performance. Note the 
difference between a blast and a beep. 


Scoring Use of the Horn 


Good. Driver uses the horn rarely and 
then only by slight taps to alert other 
drivers or unobservant pedestrians when 
passing or approaching them. 

Needs improvement. Blasts loudly at 
pedestrians; fails to use the horn to warn 
inattentive pedestrians; fails to warn other 
drivers when overtaking; blows horn when 
going through an intersection; uses horn 
to get attention of friends; or uses horn 
merely to hurry other drivers or pedes- 
trians. 

Fail. Normally there will be no rea- 
son for failure in this procedure since 
hazardous acts in connection with the 
horn will probably occur in conjunction 
with failure under another part of the test. 


Right-of-Way 


This observation is made to determine 
if the driver shares the road with other 
drivers in a fair and courteous way. 

Key points. Try to discover whether 
driver bluffs for the right-of-way even 
when he is legally entitled to it. The test 
applies to right-of-way for both vehicles 
and pedestrians. Be sure you know your 
laws concerning right-of-way, especially 
on through streets and at turns; such 
laws may vary from city to city. 


Scoring Right-of-Way 


Good. Driver yields right-of-way when- 
ever he is legally required to do so and 
also yields when other drivers or pedes- 
trians take advantage of him in traffic; he 
does not insist on the right-of-way even 
though he is legally entitled to it. 

Needs improvement. Driver bluffs his 
way in traffic; edges too close to pedes- 
trians in cross walks; gives the impres- 
sion of demanding the right-of-way; or 
is overly aggressive in taking the right-of- 
way even when he is entitled to within 
the law. 

Fail. Fails to grant right-of-way as 
required by law: disregards emergency 
vehicles; or insists on taking the right-of- 
way and thereby produces a hazardous 
situation or causes an accident. * 
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KNOW THE LAW ... 


(Continued from page 18) 


even in this instance, the officer must 
be aware of facts and circumstances such 
as to cause him in good faith to believe 
the motorist is armed, is dangerous, or 
intends to escape.?! 

Beyond the search for weapons there 
is some difference of opinion as to the 
right of the arresting officer to search 
the entire vehicle when, as in case of 
some traffic violations such as failure to 
obey a stop sign or speeding, no “fruits 
of the crime” or evidence to establish it 
could possibly be discovered by such a 
search. Certainly no evidence of such 
offenses could be discovered in the locked 
trunk compartment of the car. But even 
in states which limit the incidental search 
to a quest for weapons, it is held that 
if this discloses evidence of the commis- 
sion of a felony, the search may then 
be broadened to include further evi- 
dence of the crime. Also, cases of arrest 
for driving while under the influence 
of intoxicating liauor or for public drunk- 
enness present excevtions to the restricted 
rule followed in these states. Evidence 
in the form of liauor bottles or beer cans 
may very well substantiate such charges, 
as showing the presence of intoxicants 
in the possession of the accused and 
available to him.22 The same principles 
apply to the arrest of a driver who is 
under the influence of drugs.*4 

As a general rule any search incidental 
to a lawful arrest must be made con- 
temporaneously with the arrest, or as 
soon thereafter as reasonably possible. 
Thus in a case wherein the defendant 
was arrested for reckless driving, his 


car was taken to a garage and there 


4 Am. Jur., Arrest, sec. 
Cal. People v. Baker, 
Miss. Thompson v. State, 153 Miss. 593, 
Mo. State v. Padgett, 316 Mo 


68; Brinegar v. State, 


searched some time later. The Kentucky 
Court of Appeals reversed the conviction 
for carrying a concealed weapon found 
during the search, holding the search 
was not contemporaneous and could not 
be considered an incident of the arrest 
nor in pursuance thereof. As the court 
said: 

“The right to make a search under 
circumstances similar to those here 
involved grows out of the right of an 
officer to protect himself. It is only 
natural that an officer arresting one 
charged with committing a _ mis- 
demeanor, or who has committed 
a misdemeanor in his presence, would 
have a right to search the defendant 
to see whether he was armed. Immedi- 
ately upon his arrest Lewis was taken 
from his station wagon and later to 
the jail where he was locked up. It 
may have been ten minutes, as con- 
tended by the Commonwealth, be- 
fore the search was made at the garage, 
or it may have been ten hours. In 
this case the element of time is im- 
material.”’24 
On the other hand the 

Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia held a search of the vehicle 
substantially contemporaneous when con- 
ducted while defendant, arrested for 
speeding, was being booked at the police 
station.25 Defendant had driven his car 
to the station, so that it was not in the 
custody of the police, but remained in 
his hands until shortly before it was 
searched at the station. There was no 
intervening lapse of time during which 
a search warrant could have been ob- 
tained. It would have been difficult and 
impractical to conduct the search at 
the place of the arrest, and much more 


Municipal 


supra, n. 17 

135 Cal.App.2d 1, 286 P.2d 510 (1955). 
121 So 
179, 289 S.W. 954 (1926). 


275 (1929). 


Okla. Bennett v. State, 324 P.2d 873 
1955); West v. State, 277 P.2d 
Tenn. Fuqua vy. State, 175 Tenn. 11, 130 S W.2d 125 (1939). 

Tex. Smyrile v. State, 107 Tex. Cr. 663, 298 S.W. 598 (1927). 

People v. Johnson, 139 Cal.App.2d 663, 294 P.2d 189 (1956). 

Commonwealth v. Lewis, 309 Ky. 276, 217 S.W.2d 625 (1949). See also: Ingle v. Commonwealth. 204 
Ky. 518, 264 S.W. 1088 (1924). But see Patrick v. Commonwealth, 199 Ky. 83, 250 S.W. 507 (1923). 
search conducted an hour following arrest held reasonable. 

United States, 144 A.2d 889 (D.C.Mun.App.—1958). See 


(Okla. Cr.—1958); 
199 (Okla. Cr.—1954). 


Lipp v. State 279 P.2d 1111 (Okla.Cr 


Travers v. 


. further discussion of 
infra, n. 39 


this case 
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convenient and 
the station.26 
In this connection it must be recalled 
that historically the right of search as 
incident to arrest originated primarily 
from the necessity for precaution to pro- 
tect the officer against the use of hidden 
weapons which the arrested person may 
have on his person or in his effects. 
Later extensions of the right to include 
other objects have been slow and ex- 
tremely cautious, and the courts tend 
to hold that when the defendant is 
safely in custody and an appreciable 
time has elasped since the arrest, there 
is time for the issuance of a search 
warrant. At least in such cases there 
cannot be said to be any necessity for 
immediate search as protection to the 
officer. 
As the court said in the 
Columbia _ case:27 
“While many cases have defined 
the right to search incident to arrest 
as one limited to search ‘contempor- 
aneously’ conducted, only a few have 
actually been confronted with a factual 
situation in which there was an ap- 
preciable interval of time between the 
arrest and the search.” 


practical to do it at 


District of 


Time Elapsed 


In a federal case in which an appreci- 


able time elapsed between the arrest 
and the search, the defendant had been 
arrested on a narcotics charge about 
midnight while in his car. He was taken 
to jail and booked, while his car was 
impounded in the police parking lot and 
locked. About 10:30 the next morning 
the car was unlocked and searched, re- 
vealing some _ incriminating evidence. 
This search was held unreasonable, 
largely on the ground that the car was 
safely in police custody, the search 


26. See also: Bartlett v 


894 (Ind. 
Travers v 
Rent v. 


United States, 232 F.2d 


United States, supra, n. 25 
United States, 209 F.2d 893 


Rucker v 
894 (Ind 
v. State, 227 Ind. 493, 86 N.E.2d 698 


1958), holding search of car under 


(Sth Cir 

Shurman vy. United States, 219 F.2d 282 (Sth Cir. 
State, 225 Ind. 636, 77 N.E.2d 355 (1947) 
1958), arrest for public drunkenness, later search of car revealed morphine in trunk: Arthur 
arrest for driving car without proper identification, 
license plates, etc., search revealed stolen money; Allgaier v 
arrest for no tail light, search revealed liquor; Jameson v. State, 196 Ind. 483, 149 N.E. 51 


1954) 


(1949), 


could not be said to have been con- 
temporaneous with the arrest, and there 
was no showing of necessity for dis- 
pensing with a search warrant.?8 

From these cases the rule may be 
drawn that in any event the search of a 
vehicle is unreasonable unless conducted 
as near the time of the arrest as is con- 
veniently possible, or unless for some 
valid reason it is not feasible to obtain 
a search warrant. 


Broad Search Authority 


As stated earlier, there is substantial 
agreement among the courts that a search 
of the person and vehicle following a 
traffic arrest is reasonable if restricted 
initially to a quest for weapons. The 
variations occur when the officer starts 
looking for “fruits of the crime,” evidence 
by which it may be proven, or merely 
undertakes an exploratory expedition to 
see what might turn up. So that the im- 
plications of these various holdings may 
be understood they will be discussed by 
states, beginning with those recognizing 
broad authority to make a general search 
of the person and vehicle, regardless of 
the offense for which the arrest was made: 

INDIANA: In one of the leading 
Indiana cases the defendant was stopped 
by police and asked to produce his 
driver’s license, and upon his failure to 
do so he was arrested and a general 
search of his car disclosed some property 
which had been stolen. His conviction 
for burglary, established by use of the 
evidence so obtained, was affirmed, the 
court holding that since defendant had 
committed a misdemeanor in the presence 
of the officers, they had a right to arrest 
him without a warrant and search his 
automobile and to use what was found 
as evidence on the burglary charge.?? 

KENTUCKY: The expressions of the 
(Sth Cir.—1956) and White v 


State, 152 N.E.2d 


similar circumstances was not unreasonable. 


Substantially 
1955). 
To same effect see: White v. State, 152 N.E.2d 


Same situation and holding in 


State, 200 Ind. 583, 164 N.E. 315 (1929), 


(1925), 


arrest for speeding, liquor discovered upon search of car; Haverstick v. State, 196 Ind. 145, 147 N.E 
625 (1925), arrest for speeding, search of ‘side pocket” of car revealed loaded revolver and white 


mule whiskey found in trunk 
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Kentucky Court of Appeals indicate that 
state follows the broad rule making no 
distinctions as to what may be searched 
for following an arrest for a traffic viola- 
tion. In one such case search of an auto- 
mobile driven by one Edmonds, arrested 
for driving with Tennessee license plates 
on his car, was held legal, and _ illicit 
liquor discovered during the search was 
properly used to convict him of illegal 
transportation of the liquor. The court 
said: 
“We have held that officers have a 
right to search an automobile after 
making a lawful arrest of the driver.”3° 
Similar Texas Rulings 

TEXAS: The Texas cases likewise 
hold broadly that the right to search the 
vehicle follows the right to search the 
person, which is permissible as an inci- 
dent to a lawful arrest. Thus in cases 
wherein the defendant has been arrested 
for speeding and similar traffic violations, 
it is held the officer may lawfully search 
the person?! and the vehicle he is driv- 
ing at the time. So in a case wherein the 
defendant had been arrested for driving 


at night with only one headlight and no 
tail light, the Texas Court of Criminal 
Appeals upheld a search of the vehicle 
which disclosed liquor, saying: 


“Under the provisions of (Penal 
Code) it was the duty of said officers 
to ston said car and arrest its operator 
for violation of the law forbidding the 
operation of a car on a public road 
at night without proper lights. Many 
cases might be cited holding it proper 


Edmonds v. Commonwealth, 287 S.W.2d 445 


240 Ky. 123, 41 S.W.2d 913 (1931). arrest for 
tools; Billings v. Commonwealth, 223 Ky. 381, 
car revealed liquor; Patrick v. Commonwealth, 
enness in automobile, search 
261 S.W.2d 807, 43 ALR2d 490 (Ky.- 
glove compartment 

Douglas v. State, 318 S.W.2d 643 (Tex. Cr 
Richardson v. State, 294 S.W.2d 844 (Tex. 
230 (Tex. Cr 
valid; Soileau v. State, 
cealed weapon; Smyrle v. State, 298 
Civ. App.--1927), speeding. 
Shepperd v. State, 74 S.W.2d 1027 (Tex. Cr 
(Tex. Cr 1953), arrest for speeding, search 
State, 247 S.W.2d 894 (Tex. Cr.—1952). 
Stewart v. State, 244 S.W.2d 688 (Tex. Cr 
vehicle; Baker v. State. 225 S.W.2d 828 (Tex 
608, 116 S.W.2d 714 (1938), same 
State v. Dietz, 136 Wash. 228, 239 P 
State v. Hughlett, 124 Wash. 366, 214 P. 


1953), 


Cr. 


244 S.W.2d 224 


S.W. 598 


386 
841, 


(Ky 
Ky. 481, 204 S.W.2d 801 (1947), arrest for speeding, search disclosed beer; Johnson v 
no tail 
3 S.W.2d 770 
199 Ky. 
disclosed possession of 
arrest 


1958); Jones v 


1934) 
revealed 
arrest 
1951), 

Cr 1950), 


to search a car after it has been legally 

stopped and the operator has been 

legally arrested.””32 

WASHINGTON: Washington places 
no restriction upon the scope of search 
incident to a lawful arrest. In one case 
the defendant was arrested for not hav- 
ing proper lights and no license plates 
on his car. The officers then opened the 
rear trunk of the car and discovered 
moonshine whiskey. The search was held 
lawful and defendant’s conviction for 
unlawful possession of liquor was af- 
firmed.33 In so holding the court quoted 
from an earlier case as follows: 

“It has always been held that a 
peace officer, when he makes a lawful 
arrest, may lawfully, without a search 
warrant, search the person and take 
from him any evidence tending to 
prove the crime with which he is 
charged. If a search may be made of 
the person or clothing of the person 
lawfully arrested, then it would fol- 
low that a search may also be properly 
made of his grip or suitcase, which he 
may be carrying. From this it seems to 
us to follow logically that a similar 
search, under the same circumstances, 
may be made of the automobile of 
which he has possession and control 
at the time of his arrest. This is true 
because the person arrested has the 
immediate physical possession, not 
only of the grips or suit cases which 
he is carrying, but also of the auto- 
mobile which he is driving and of 
which he has control.”"34 
FEDERAL CASES: In a 


1955 case 


1956). Same in Barnes v. Commonwealth, 305 
Commonwealth, 
light, search revealed possession of burglar 
(1928), arrest for speeding, search of 
83, 250 S.W. 507 (1923), arrest for drunk- 
liauor. See also: Williams v. Commonwealth 


for drunkenness in car, search disclosed pistol in 


State, 294 
erratic driving; 


S.W.2d 828 
Piland v. 


1956) 
S.W.2d 


(Tex. Cr 


1956), State, 285 


1955), arrest for improper license plates, search of driver and occupants of car held 
(Tex. Cr 
(Tex. Cr 


1951), red 
1927); 


light violation, search disclosed con- 
Hawley v. State, 296 S.W. 556 (Tex 
See also: Brown v. State, 263 S.W.2d 261 
marijuana cigarettes and a pistol; Sutton v 
stop sign violation, narcotics found in car; 
arrest for speeding, liquor found on search of 
same. Lithincum v. State, 134 Tex. Cr 


for 


(1925) 
843 (1923) 
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which arose in North Carolina, one 
Goforth was arrested as a parole violator 
when he drove into the state from Ten- 
nessee. The officers searched his auto- 
mobile and found a pistol in the trunk. 
He was thereupon convicted of inter- 
state transportation of firearms by a con- 
victed felon. His conviction 
firmed.35 

In another federal case which arose 
in New York, troopers observed 
a motor vehicle disregard an automatic 
signal whereupon they pursued and 
stopped the driver and arrested him. 
Upon search of the car they found he 
was transporting liquor in violation of 
the National Prohibition Act. The court 
held the case was to be determined ac- 
cording to the law of New York and 
said: 


was _af- 


state 


“The search may be regarded as an 
incident to a lawful arrest, or as having 
an independent justification. Under the 
law of New York the person of an 
arrested offender may be _ searched, 
People v. Chiagles, 237 N.Y. 193, 142 
N.E. 583, 32 ALR 676, and we see 
no reason to suppose that the power 
would not extend to chattels found 
within his immediate control, as it has 
been under the fourth amendment. 
Agnello v. United States, 269 U.S. 20, 
30, 46 S.Ct. 4, 70 L.Ed. 145, 51 ALR 
409; Marron v. United States, 275 
U.S. 192, 199, 48 S.Ct. 74, 72 L.Ed. 


231.736 


Right of Exploratory Search Denied 


Several jurisdictions restrict the offi- 
cers’ initial right of search, incident to 
arrest for most traffic violations, to look- 
ing for weapons with or by which the 
arrested motorist might attack the offi- 
cer or make his escape. Exceptions are 
noted, however, and the search need not 
be confined to these protective measures 
in cases of driving while under the in- 
fluence of liquor or drugs, or public 


Goforth v 


People v. Molarius, 


United States, 218 F.2d 820 (U.S.C.A 
Marsh v. United States, 29 F.2d 172 (C.C.A.—2nd Cir.—N.Y 


146 Cal.App.2d 129, 303 P.2d 350 


drunkenness in a vehicle, since evidence 
may be found in the car which would 
be relevant on the trial of such offenses. 

CALIFORNIA: In 1950 one Molarius 
was arrested on the streets of Susanville 
for making an improper “U” turn, and 
subsequent search of his car disclosed 
illegal possession of codeine. In revers- 
ing convictions of Molarius and his com- 
panion for unlawful transportation of 
narcotics the court held the search illegal 
and said: 

“The search .. . of an automobile in 
which appellants were traveling at the 
time of their arrest, was made without 
a warrant. Obviously the search bore 
no relation to the traffic violation, 
nor to the vagrancy charges upon 
which appellants were booked and, 
therefore, was not justified as incidental 
to the arrest therefor. . . . Consequent- 
ly, the determinative question on this 
appeal is whether there was any reason- 
able cause for the search. .. . We have 
concluded there was not.”37 


Search Held Unreasonable 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: In 
Travers v. United States, the defendant 
was arrested for speeding, disregarding an 
1utomatic traffic control signal and other 
like traffic offenses. The officer got into 
defendant's car and had him drive it to 
the police station. While he was being 
booked the officers searched his car 
and found a black jack. On appeal from 
his conviction for possession of the 
weapon, defendant contended the search 
was illegal (1) because it was not con- 
temporaneous with the arrest and (2) 
it was an unreasonable search. The Muni- 
cipal Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia ruled against him on the first 
point3® but held the search was unreason- 
able, saying: 
“The right to search is a limited, 
not a general right. It cannot be used 
to justify a general exploratory search. 


1955). 
—1928). 
(1950). See also 


4th Cir 


People v. Blodgett, 46 


Cal.2d 114, 293 P.2d 57 (1956), arrest of cab driver for double parking would not justify search of 
cab. since it had no relation to the traffic violation and would not have been incidertal to an arrest 


therefor 
See n. 25, supra. 
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(Search justified on other grounds, however) 


Follows Elliott v. State, (Tenn.), infra, n. 57 
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It is the right contemporaneously 
to search persons lawfully arrested 
while committing crime and to search 
the place where the arrest is made 
in order to find and seize things con- 
nected with the crime as its fruits or 
as the means by which it was com- 
mitted, as well as weapons and other 
things to effect an escape from cus- 
tody.”39 


Not Incident to Arrest 


The court said if the search had been 
conducted at the time of the arrest as 
an incident thereof it would have been 
proper, if for no other reason than the 
protection of the officers, in view of de- 
fendant’s suspicious behavior. But it 
could not be justified as one aimed at 
discovering “fruits and evidences” of the 
crime, since there are no “fruits and 
evidences” of crimes such as speeding, 
failure to obey stops signs, and the like. 
When the defendant was safely delivered 
to the jail there was no longer any 
occasion for the police to search the car 
for weapons in order to protect them- 
selves or to discover means of escape 
from custody. Therefore it was purely 
and simply an exploratory search, based 
on curiosity as to what might develop. 

FLORIDA: Florida has a number of 
cases denying the right to search vehicles 
following an arrest which is merelv a 
subterfuge, and not made in good faith. 
Consideration of these is excluded from 
the scope of this article inasmuch as 
the basis of the decisions is that the 
search was not based upon a lawful 
arrest.49 The earlier Florida cases had 
announced the rule that where an arrest 
without warrant is authorized, a reason- 
able search and seizure properly _inci- 
dental to a lawful arrest may be made 
in a reasonable and proper manner, but 
it “should not be inappropriate for mak- 
ing effective a lawful arrest.’*4! 

Following this rule, in 1954 the Su- 


preme Court held search of an auto- 


39. 144 A.ld 889 (D. C. Mun. Apn.—1958) 
40. Byrd v. State. 80 So.2d 694 (Fla 

State, 60 So.2d 186 (Fla.—1952). 
41. State v. Merritt, 86 Fla. 164. 99 So 
42. Courington v. State. 74 So.2d 652 (Fla.—1954) 
43. Self v. State, 98 So.2d 333 (Fla. 1957) 
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-1955); Collins v 


230 (1924); 


mobile trunk upon an arrest for driving 
while under the influence of liquor was 
unreasonable, and the conviction for 
possession of gambling equipment there- 
by discovered was reversed. The court 
said since the search of the trunk 
made without a warrant its legality de- 
pended upon whether it was incident to 
a lawful arrest and “appropriate to the 
reasonable requirements for making 
effective a lawful arrest.” The court said: 
“We think that under the facts and 
circumstances of this case the search 
of the trunk of appellant’s car was 
not appropriately incident to making 
effective a lawful arrest for driving 
while intoxicated. In so ruling it 
ought well to be added that the facts 
and circumstances here reveal that 
it was not impracticable or impossible 
for the officer to obtain a search war- 
rant if he possessed sufficient informa- 
tion to justify the issuance of one.’’4? 


Was 


Search Held Reasonable 


In a later case, however, one Self was 
arrested for driving with a defective 
tail light and improper license. The 
arresting officer made a routine check of 
the license, brakes, horn, etc., and his 
flashlight beam showed a container in 
the back, covered with a piece of canvas. 
At his request the defendant removed 
the canvas and revealed moonshine- 
making equipment. In affirming Self’s 
conviction for possession thereof, the 
court said, referring to the officer: 

“His inspection of the vehicle as 
an incident to the arrest was perfectly 
reasonable and proper under the cir- 
cumstances. Even without the element 
of consent on the vart of the appellant, 
it is our view that the search as an 
incident to the lawful arrest 
legal.”*43 
MICHIGAN: Michigan has vacillated 

somewhat on the matter of search follow- 
ing a traffic arrest. During the days when 
involving illegal possession 


Was 


cases and 


State, 65 So.2d 61 (Fla.—1953); Graham v 


Haile v. Gardner, 82 Fla. 355, 91 So. 376 (1921) 
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transportation of liquor were crowding 
the courts’ dockets, the Supreme Court 
of Michigan had indicated a broad rule 
typified by a tersely worded 1929 opinion 
in a case wherein illegal possession and 
transportation of liquor was discovered 
by search of a vehicle following arrest of 
the driver for speeding: 

“The arrest here was lawful and that 
it therefore was proper for the officers 
to search the person of defendant and 
the vehicle in which he was _ then 
riding is settled. . . .°°44 


Truck in Public Place 

In an earlier case the officers had 
searched a truck, used for transporting 
horses, standing on the fairgrounds at 
Midland. They pushed aside a_ blanket 
hanging over the rear entrance and found 
liquor. The search was held legal because 
the truck was standing in a public place, 
and the seizure of the liquor was legal 
because there are no property rights in 
contraband; it is not property.45 

But regardless of past uncertainties, in 
1959 the Michigan Supreme Court 


definitely placed itself among the states 


which restrict the initial search. State 
police officers stopped a vehicle driven 
by one Leal for driving with only one 
headlight and issued him a citation to 
appear in court for that offense. Then 
they required his passenger, Gonzales, 
to alight from his seat beside the driver 
and as he did so the officers observed 
a pistol on the seat. Gonzales admitted 
the gun was his and search of Gonzales’ 
person disclosed a cartridge in his pocket. 

They thereupon arrested him for carry- 
ing a concealed weapon, and he was con- 
victed of that offense. The case could 
have been disposed of easily on the 
ground there was no arrest, since the 
issuance of a traffic citation does not 
constitute an arrest.46 But the court said 
the officers could have arrested Leal and 
it chose to treat the case in every respect 


as though the driver had been arrested, 
and held the “search” of the car unrea- 
sonable as to Gonzales, the passenger, 
even though the vehicle was the property 
of Leal. Under the general rule one may 
not be heard to object to a search of 
the property of another.4’ Also, there 
actually was no search, since the pistol 
became visible as soon as Gonzales and 
another passenger removed themselves 
from the front seat. Anyway, according 
to the general rule, if there were an arrest, 
as the court chose to assume, the officers 
would have been justified in searching 
for weapons of this kind for their own 
protection.48 


Court Ruled on Search 


Nevertheless the court, apparently 
wishing to declare itself on the matter 
of search following a traffic arrest, pro- 
ceeded to do so. Brief excerpts from the 
opinion will serve to illustrate the court’s 
present position: 

“We prefer to examine this search 
on the assumption that the officers had 
made a lawful, if brief, arrest by stop- 
ping Leal and holding him until the 
summons was issued.49 

“Thus the search of the place where 
a lawful arrest is made of one com- 
mitting a crime has been held constitu- 
tionally reasonable when the search 
was designed to reach (1) the fruits 
of the crime; or (2) the means by 
which it was committed; or (3) in- 
struments calculated to effect escape 
from custody. No such purposes appear 
to have been present in our instant 
case. (Emphasis supplied). 

“We regard this record as demon- 
strating conclusively that the officers 
had no reason to suspect any viola- 
tion of the law other than the traffic 
offense for which the summons was 
issued to Leal. There were no 
fruits of the traffic offense to search 
for, nor any need to search for the 


People v. Davis, 247 Mich. 536, 226 N.W. 337 (1929). 


People v. Case, 220 Mich. 379, 190 N.W. 289, 27 ALR 686 (1922), overruled in People v 
n. 50. infra. But see People v. Roache, 237 Mich. 215, 211 N.W. 742 (1927). 


Gonzales, 


KNOW THE LAW, p. 222 (Issuance of Traffic Citation Not an Arrest). 


See n. 6, supra. 
See n. 7. supra 


See KNOW THE LAW, 228 (Stopping Motorist for Investigation Not an Arrest). 
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means by which it had been committed. 
And since no further detention was 
contemplated, there was no need to 
search for weapons or other means 
of possible escape from custody. * * * 

“A lawful arrest does not justify 
any and all coincidental searches and 
seizures without warrant. The _ rea- 
sonableness of such searches and 
seizures must still appear. . . . The im- 
portance of the lawful arrest in this 
regard is that it may justify search of 
the person and of the place, particu- 
larly if detention of the person arrested 
is contemplated and the search relates 
to weapons which might be used to 
assault the arresting officer and effect 
escape. 

“Arrest was originally conceived as 
a deprival of freedom of some consid- 
erable duration. Hence, most of the 
older cases made no distinction be- 
tween an arrest where the facts may 
indicate that safety of the officer 
demands search and one for issuance 
of a traffic ticket where generally no 
such purpose may be cited to uphold 
reasonableness. At this point in the 
Twentieth Century we take judicial 
notice that there are many more of 
the latter arrests than of the former.” 
As to the right of the passenger 

(Gonzales) to object to the search, the 
court says there was no waiver of ob- 
jection by anyone. 

“And though the defendant ap- 
parently had only the status of a pas- 
senger, when the first requirement of 
the search (and a material one to its 
outcome) was that defendant remove 
himself from the seat in the automobile 
where he had a right to be, we regard 
the search as directly affecting him. 

“We believe that what we have 
said to this point requires our hold- 
ing the search and seizure in the in- 
stant case to have been unreasonable 
in the constitutional sense. We believe, 
also, that our view of the constitutional 
guarantee involved as applied to a 
modern situation is in basic accord 


with applicable precedent in_ this 

and other jurisdictions.”5° 

While some of the court’s language in 
this case indicates it has taken a strong 
position on the question of search and 
seizure of vehicles following a traffic 
arrest, it still leaves considerable doubt 
as to certain features. Does the court 
hold the so-called search unreasonable 
because the officers had no reasonable 
ground to fear for their personal safety? 
The case is susceptible to this construc- 
tion, for no search was undertaken until 
after the traffic citation had been issued. 
Does the court hold that stopping a 
motorist is a “brief” arrest, or is the 
issuance of a traffic citation an arrest in 
Michigan? If not, then there was no 
arrest in this case, and no right on the 
part of the officers to search for any- 
thing. If these acts do constitute an 
arrest, has the officer been divested of 
his common law right to protect himself 
by searching for weapons? Is a search 
of the person or vehicle reasonable only 
when the officer has reasonable ground 
to suspect the commission of a felony? 
Such is indicated in a more recent case, 
in which the right to search the person 
of a motorist arrested for a stop sign 
violation was denied, there being no 
ground upon which to believe a felony 
had been or was being committed, and 
even though the motorist had given the 
officers permission to search his car.*! 
Follows Earlier Case 

OKLAHOMA: The Oklahoma Court 
of Criminal Appeals has tended to follow 
its holding in the Brinegar case of 1953,° 
in which Brinegar had been arrested for 
passing in a no-passing zone. The officers 
told him to open the trunk of his car. He 
seemed unable to find the key, whereupon 
they ordered him to drive to the court 
house in Vinita, where they sent him 
home in a taxi to get the key to the trunk. 
He returned still without the key, claim- 
ing to have lost it. They then jailed him. 
Next morning they opened the trunk and 
found liquor. Despite the elapsed interval 


People v. Gonzales, 356 Mich. 247, 97 N.W.2d 16 (1959). 
See People v. Zeigler, 100 N.W.2d 456 (Mich.—1960). 
Brinegar v. State, 97 Okla. Cr. 299, 262 P.2d 464 (Okla. Cr.—1953). 
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of time the court held the search was 
nevertheless contemporaneous with the 
arrest because the right to search fol- 
lowed the lawful arrest and continued to 
a time and place when the trunk could 
be opened. In this case the officers had 
already satisfied themselves that Brinegar 
was not armed, and the fact that they 
trusted him to drive into Vinita and sent 
him home to get the key to the trunk 
indicated they no longer had any fear 
of him escaping. Thus there was no ex- 
cuse to search for weapons, and the 
search of the trunk ordinarily would have 
been held unreasonable, for the reasons 
stated by the court: 
“Specifically, what could there have 
been in the turtle-back that would have 
any bearing on the charge for which 
he was arrested? The answer ‘nothing’ 
has already become self-evident.” 
The court pointed out that initially the 
officers had no right to do more than 
search the person and his immediate sur- 
roundings for weapons, which would be 
in the interests of safety of the officers 
and to prevent the prisoner’s escape, pro- 
vided such precautions were reasonably 
indicated under the circumstances. In this 
case, however, in the course of searching 
the glove compartment for weapons, the 
officers discovered a bottle of liquor (un- 
lawful in Oklahoma at that time). This 
alone would have supported a charge of 
unlawful transportation and having dis- 
covered this by lawful means, they had 
the right to search later for further ev- 
idence to substantiate that crime. By this 
course of reasoning the subsequent search 
of the turtle-back trunk was held legal.53 

In 1954 the court reiterated this posi- 
tion in a case wherein the defendant was 
arrested for speeding and running a red 
light. Additional emphasis was laid upon 
the officer’s right to search for weapons 
as dependent upon reasonable necessity 
therefor, as when the officers have reason 
to fear personal violence or attempt to 


Brinegar v. State, 97 Okla. Cr. 299, 262 P.2d 464 (Okla. Cr. 


281 P.2d 204 (Okla. Cr.—1955). 


escape. Lacking such reasonable fear, to 
search even for weapons is illegal.*4 

In cases of arrest for driving while 
under the influence of liquor, Oklahoma 
recognizes the right of complete search, 
to discover evidence of liquor to substan- 
tiate the charge.°5 

TENNESSEE: As in Florida, Tennes- 
see has several cases in which the alleged 
arrest was held to be a mere subterfuge 
for searching defendant’s vehicle, and 
hence such arrest was unlawful.5® Such 
cases are excluded from this discussion. 

As to bona fide arrests the position of 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee is similar 
to that of the Oklahoma court. In 1938 
one Elliott was arrested for reckless driv- 
ing, following which the officers opened 
the rear trunk of his car and discovered 
liquor. The court said the authority to 
search as incident to a lawful arrest 

. ls always limited to (1) offensive 
weapons and tools of escape and (2) 
evidence of guilt of the offense for 
which the lawful arrest was made. 
“So tested, conceding the good faith 

and reasonableness of the grounds of 
the officer making this arrest for reck- 
less driving, we are constrained to hold 
that the officer exceeded his authority 
in searching the rear compartment of 
the car wherein he found liquor for 
possession and transportation of which 
this prosecution was brought. This 
search, and the articles thus discovered, 
had no reasonable relation to the of- 
fense for which the arrest was made. 
The articles searched for and found 
afforded no evidence of reckless driv- 
ing. The search, quite obviously, was 
not for the purvose of disarming the 
prisoners, or securing proof of their 
guilt of that offense.” 

The court makes it plain that the result 
would have been otherwise had the com- 
mission of the other, independent offense 
been discovered by the officer while in 
the exercise of his lawful right to search 


1953). See also: Franklin v. State, 


Stevens v. State, 274 P.2d 402 (Okla. Cr.—1954). See also: Sanders v. State, 341 P.2d 643 (Okla. 


Cr.—1959); Merwin v. State. 277 P.2d 208 (Okla. Cr.—1954). But see: 


(Okla. Cr.—1955), apparently extending rule. 
Stevens v. State, supra n. 54. 


Lipp v. State, 279 P.2d 1111 


See Robertson v. State, 184 Tenn. 277, 198 S.W.2d 633 (1947). 
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for weapons. When the scope of the 
search is initially confined within lawful 
limits, discovery of evidence indicating 
the commission of other offenses will 
broaden the scope accordingly.57 

Later, upon an arrest for violation of 
the vehicle registration laws, two Chat- 
tanooga police officers recognized the vi- 
olator as “a convicted thief and a danger- 
ous man.” In the glove compartment of 
his car they found a loaded revolver 
which was introduced in evidence on his 
trial and was the basis for convicting him 
of carrying concealed weapons. In affirm- 
ing the conviction the supreme court said: 

“Duncan admitted to the officer that 
the automobile and the pistol were his 
property. Duncan’s arrest for violating 
the automobile registration law being 
in all respects legal, search of his per- 
son and property for deadly weapons 

was legal and proper.” 58 
Summary 

1. Analysis of the foregoing author- 
ities leads to the conclusion that in all 
states, except possibly Michigan, the 
courts recognize the officer’s right to 
search the person and the vehicle for 
weapons as incident to a lawful arrest 
for a traffic violation, where it appears 
necessary for protection of the officer or 
to prevent the prisoner's escape. 

2. In all courts the right of general 
search obtains in cases of drunkenness in 
connection with an automobile, or driv- 
ing while under the influence of liquor, 
for the purpose of discovering liquor as 
relevant evidence to prove the charge. 

3. Although the right to search for 
fruits and evidence of the crime is recog- 
nized in proper cases, some of the courts 
have denied it in other types of traffic 
cases on the ground there are no fruits 
or evidence which could be discovered. 

4. These latter courts generally agree, 
however, that if the initial search for 
weapons is proper, evidence of other of- 
fenses discovered during the course of 
such a search will expand its scope to in- 
clude the quest for further evidence relat- 
ing to the disclosed offense. * 


57. Elliott v. State, 173 
1009 (1938). 

58. Duncan v. 
835 (1950) 
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Tenn. 203, 116 S.W. 


State, 191 Tenn. 427, 234 S.W.2 
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CALENDAR 


JUNE 6-10, Motor Fleet Supervision; 
Traffic Institute, Evanston. Five-day 
basic course conducted for manage- 
ment personnel responsible for fleet 
drivers and driver performance (includ- 
ing police). Covers latest techniques 
and proven practices in 
training, and supervision. 

JUNE 6-17, Traffic Law Enforcement; 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 
Regional police traffic training course 
held by the Traffic Institute in coop- 
eration with the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police. 

JUNE 9-10, Seminar for Chiefs of TPA 
Graduates; Traffic Institute, Evanston. 
Special two-day seminar for chiefs of 
graduates of the Institute’s Traffic 
Police Administration training pro- 
gram. 

JUNE 23-24, Northwestern Region In- 
service Training Conference for grad- 
uates of the TPA program and their 
chiefs, Victoria, B.C. 

JULY 11-15, Mountain Region Traffic 
Court Conference; University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo. For judges, jus- 
tices of the peace, prosecutors, law- 
yers, court officials, and selected police 
officers. Held in cooperation with the 
Traffic Institute and the American Bar 
Association Traffic Court Program. 


JULY 18-29, Accident Investigation; Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Coilege Park, 
Md. Regional police training held in 
cooperation with the Traffic Institute 
and the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. 

SEPTEMBER 12-16, Southern Region 
Traffic Court Conference, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. Held in 
cooperation with the Traffic Institute 
and the American Bar Association 
Traffic Court Program. 
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The new 


Evidence 


Handbook 


By Robert L. Donigan and Edward C. Fisher 


THE EVIDENCE HANDBOOK 


bound in hard cloth cover $5 per copy 


The new Evidence Handbook succeeds an 
earlier publication, the Evidence Handbook for 
Police by Franklin M. Kreml, which was pub- 
lished originally in 1943 by the Traffic Institute. 
It went through six big printings during the 15 
years of its widespread use by law enforcement 
and legal authorities. 


_4.. RULES OF EVIDENCE IN GENERAL 

i \ Background « Evidence Defined and De- 
> scribed « Admissibility and Weight Dis- 
tinguished « Relevancy and Irrelevancy « Materi- 
ality and Immateriality e Competency and Incom- 
petency of Evidence and Witnesses « Impeach- 
ment of Witness « Judicial Notice « The Burden of 
Proof « Presumptions. 


_4.. HEARSAY RULE AND EXCEPTIONS 
| | Expressed Confessions and Admissions « 
- “ Tacit Admissions « Conversations in Pres- 
ence of the Defendant « Dying Declarations « Res 
Gestae Declarations * Public Records « Regular En- 
tries in the Course of Business « Matters of Pedi- 
gree « Former Testimony « Mode of Proving For- 
mer Testimony. 


4. DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 

i Best and Secondary Evidence « History and 
Scope « Preference as to Secondary Evi- 
dence « Maps, Diagrams, and Sketches « Photo- 
graphs « Enlargements e Color Photos « X-Rays « 
Motion Pictures « Memoranda and Notations « 
Accident Reports « Official Reports « Mechanical 
and Electronic Sound Recordings. 


4. THE CORPUS DELICTI 


i Rule Stated « Reason for Rule « Degree of 

Independent Proof Required « Identity of 
Perpetrator Not an Element of Corpus Delicti « 
Order of Proof « Manner of Proving Corpus Delicti « 
Corpus Delicti in Traffic Cases « Rule Does Not 
Apply to Judicial Confessions. 


Although retaining the clarity and concise 
style of the original, the authors revised and ex- 
panded the contents to give the book a broadened 
scope and greater depth, making it more useful 
to the law enforcement officer as a training text 
and to judges, prosecutors, and lawyers as an 
authoritative reference source. 


_t. OPINION EVIDENCE 

j | \ Opinion Evidence in General « Opinion 
™ © Rule Stated « Particular Subjects of Descrip- 
tion e Other Matters of Ordinary Opinions 
Testimony in Opinion Form « Expert Opinion Evi- 
dence « Qualifications of Expert « Matters of Expert 
Testimony « Hypothetical Questions « Manner of 
Stating Opinion. 


_+.. CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 

| \ Circumstantial Evidence in General « Cir- 
si ~ cumstantial Evidence in Traffic Cases « 
Sufficiency of Circumstantial Evidence to Justify 
Conviction « Evidence of Character « Cross Exam- 
ination of Character Witness « Proof of Other Of- 
fenses Committed by Defendant « Tests, Experi- 
ments, and Demonstrations in and Out of Court. 


_.. EVIDENTIARY PRIVILEGES 

i \ Evidentiary Privileges in General « Distinc- 
= ~ tion Between Privilege and Competency of 
Witnesses « Privileged Communication Between 
Attorney and Client, Husband and Wife, Patient 
and Physician, Government and Informer, and to 
Spiritual Advisers « Privilege Against Self Incrim- 
ination. 
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General Counsel of the Traffic Institute, Mr. 
Donigan was assistant state’s attorney of Cook 
County, IIL, for 18 years before joining the Institute 
staff in 1947. Mr. Fisher, Associate Counsel, came 
to the Institute in 1952 after serving as municipal 
judge of Lincoln, Nebr., for 14 years. Each has 
written other volumes and numerous articles. 
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An improved version of the tem- 
plate that has been used for years 


by police accident investigators, 





traffic engineers, safety officials, and 
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others to draw scale diagrams of 
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motor vehicle traffic situations. 
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The original template was developed by the 
Traffic Institute in 1952 for use in accident in- 
vestigation courses. In seven years it has be- 
come a widely used traffic tool. The Institute 
now has refined the design and added features 
to make it more useful. 
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ACTUAL SIZE: 10” x 3%” 


Using the traffic template and a pencil, scale diagrams of accidents and 
other traffic situations can be drawn quickly and accurately to scales of 
1:120 or 1:240. (Available in either inches or metric system.) Typical 
vehicles and other traffic elements can be outlined with the cutouts. Most 
all types of streets and highways can be drawn with the scales and curves. 


The template provides a very useful nomograph for solving problems in- 
volving the relationships of speed and stopping distance. And it has been 
designed to serve as an accurate clinometer for measuring grades and 
super-elevations. 


A 20-page, illustrated instruction manual is included with the new 
template. It describes in detail how to use all the template fea 
tures and how to estimate speeds from skidmarks 


TEMPLATE AND MANUAL $2 


Order the template today, we will bill you later . . . 
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